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Sittin’ and Awaitin’ for the LLA Convention 


e one of the 2,500 leaguers counting the days until the LLA convention, 
1ug. 15-20, at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The program is 
acked with events tailored for you. 


aily sessions feature discussion groups, leadership workshops, Luther 
sague business. Outstanding adult and youth leaders of the United 
stheran Church will be among the speakers. Special events include a 
usic festival. Plenty of recreation each afternoon for all sports fans. 


ou still have time to register. Fee is $37.50 covering registration, meals, 
»om, towels, bedding, all program activities. Write today to the LLA 
if your registration blank. 
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“YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


Minnick Appointed to World Council Grouy 


Malcolm L. Minnick, Jr., vice president of the Luther League c 
America, has been nominated for membership on the Working Con 
mittee of the Youth Department of the World Council of Churche: 
LLA Executive Secretary Leslie Conrad recently announced. Twenty 
three-year-old Mac will be the youngest United Lutheran ever to serv 
in an official capacity with the World Council of Churches. 


The nomination was made by LLA 
President John Stacy through the 
United Christian Youth Movement. It 
has been approved by the UCYM’s 
Executive Secretary A. Wilson Cheek 
and the WCC Youth Department's 
Director Bengt-Thure Molander. 

The Working Committee is the ex- 
ecutive section of the Youth Depart- 
ment. Meetings will be held in Europe 
this summer. 


Summer field workers named 


Two full-time and two part-time 
associate summer field workers will 
serve LLA in 1955, LLA Associate 
Secretary Arthur Bauer had announced. 

Full-time workers will be Florence 
Fray, Marion, Va., chairman of the 
LLA missionary committee, and Joe 
Wold, Albuquerque, N. M., LLA ex- 
ecutive committeeman. Part-time work- 
ers will be Bob Beckstrom, Long 
Beach, Cal., LLA executive commit- 
teeman, and Mac Minnick, Salem, Va. 


Hot water for city fathers 

A delicate problem of diplomacy in- 
volving the Luther League of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
United Nations, and the San Fran- 
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“easel nigel Blade 


LLA Vice President M. L. Minnick, 


cisco city fathers looked as if it h 
no solution. 

San Francisco, to put it bluntly, 
vited too many guests for this June. 

In 1954, the city’s board of sup 
visors extended an invitation to t 
ELC Luther League to hold its conv 
tion in the Civic Auditorium, J 
21-26. The church made a deposit 
$1,000 over a year ago for the use 


the auditorium. A contract for the 
arrangement was signed last Septem- 
der. 

Then—apparently without checking 
their date book—the supervisors also 
nvited the UN to come and hold a 
commemorative session of its General 
Assembly, founded in San Francisco in 
1945. The UN accepted. An assembly 
was scheduled in the Civic Auditorium 
‘or June 20-26, virtually the same 
dates as for the Luther League. 

Convention arrangements had _al- 
ready advanced too far for the LL to 
hange its plans. Attempts to adjust 
the convention program to permit 
oint use of the auditorium were found 
be impractical. 

Finally city officials found a solu- 
ion that was acceptable to all parties 
oncerned. The UN will hold its meet- 
g in the San Francisco Opera House, 
hich is where the organization was 
»orn 10 years ago, and the Luther 
aguers will have the Civic Auditor- 
to themselves. 


e’re growing fastest 


The Georgia-Alabama LL acknowl- 
dges itself to be the top contender 
r the title of ‘fastest growing Lu- 
her League in America.” A 1951 sur- 
fey indicated that there were 191 
eaguers in the synod. Recent tabula- 
jons, as yet incomplete, reveal that 
ynodical league membership has 
gomed to 602—an increase of 215 
er cent. 

These figures were released by Billy 
fartin, Georgia-Alabama president. 

At the last convention of the synod- 
val LL, four new leagues were ad- 
utted to the organization. Already in 
55 three additional leagues have 
n formed. 


Work Camp Scholarships 


Through a special grant from the 
ULC Women’s Missionary Society, 
funds are available for scholarships 
to aid those who otherwise would 
be unable to participate in one of 
LLA’s 1955 work camps, LLA As- 
sociate Secretary Arthur Bauer has 
announced. 

“Where real need can be shown 
or where distance from the camp 
site makes cost of transportation 
excessive,” he stated, “assistance 
can be given to several young 
people for each of the three work 
camps—Jersey City, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia.” 

Interested persons should apply 
on the “Application for Work 
Camp Scholarship” form, which 
may be obtained by writing to 
Work Camps, Luther League of 
America, 825 Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
TR ASEL 


Three dozen youth lead church 


A budget 75 per cent higher than 
that of any previous year has been 
subscribed at Christ Church, Little 
Neck, N. Y. And the stewardship 
pace of the congregation has been set 
by three dozen Luther leaguers. 

Before the annual congregational 
fellowship dinner, when needs and 
goals were presented to members, 
leaguers had already pledged $1,200 to 
the church budget. Twelve young 
people had promised to tithe. 

“The leadership of these young 
people,” Pastor William Heil reports, 
“was a definite factor in the success 
of the visitation program.” ... 

Twenty-seven leaguers from the 
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Betty Bantel presents ‘Treasure Box” to 
Nancy Boehm at Holy Trinity, Bellerose. 


senior unit of Holy Trinity LL, Belle- 
rose, L. I., signed tithing cards te- 
cently. Their action came as a result 
of the presentation of the ‘‘Steward- 
ship Venture for Youth’’ program by 
Betty Bantel, stewardship secretary. 


Ask sons for the ministry 


More than 425 Minnesota leaguers 
attended a Christian vocation rally at 
Mt. Carmel Church, Minneapolis, cen- 
tering on the theme “Rise Up, Ye Men 
of God.” Under the direction of CV 
Secretary Duain Vierow, it was a part 
of the Northwest Synod’s “Sons for 
the Ministry” program. 

Discussion groups dealt with the 
following subjects: 1) The Ministry. 
2) Full-time Vocations for Women. 
3) Publicizing Our Christian Witness. 
4) How Can the Layman Serve the 
Church? 5) What Are the Needs of 
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the World Today? 6) How Can We, 
as Youth, Fit Ourselves into the 
Church Today? 7) What Are the 
Chief Demands Put on Me as a Chris- 
tian ? 


Break 50-year record 


Fifty years of attendance records 
were broken in Connecticut when 324 
leaguers attended a missions rally at 
First Church, Meriden. Main speaker 
was the Rev. Howard Lenhardt, synod- 
ical missions developer. : 

The senior unit of St. Paul’s LL. 
Danbury, Conn., was host to the dis 
trict at a Lenten rally, March 27. Slides 
taken by the Rev. Harold V. Faust 
missionary to Africa, were shown. 


Advice for complainers 


Leaguers from the East and Sout 
who complain because they must drive 
so far to conventions would gain 4 
new perspective if they moved to thé 
Rocky Mountain Synod. This bod 
covers such a wide geographical are 
that the mid-year rally of the Southert 
District was held near the Mexicai 
border in El Paso, Texas, and the rall 
of the Northern District was co 
ducted at the foot of Pikes Peak is 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Adopt Grace System 


“Great news—Central States Lu- 
ther League will operate on the 
grace system.” This bulletin was 
recently received at LLA_head- 
quarters from Central States treas- 
urer Arnold Tiemeyer. 


“I know that the officers of the 
synod are very happy about it,” he 


wrote. “And the leaguers are in- 
terested in making it successful.” 


Rinda Crooks, Donald Fair sold the most 
subscriptions to The Lutheran at Jackson. 


Fifty-three leaguers and adults of 
(Albuquerque, N. M., made the 500- 
nile trip to the Southern District 
iwathering. . . . 

Further indication of life in the 
Rocky Mountain area is that The Cru- 
tader, synodical league paper, has been 
changed from a quarterly to a monthly. 


One hundred and seventy leaguers 
ttended New York’s South Shore Dis- 
rict retreat preceding Lent. It was 
neld at the Lutheran Home for the 
Deaf at Mill Neck.... 

Highlighting the program of Ohio's 
North Central Federation retreat was 
1 45-minute skit portraying what took 
olace between Christ's crucifixion and 
esurrection. In groups, the leaguers 
then discussed the significance of the 
‘ross in contemporary life... . 


ME FOR MICHIGAN 


Souncil comes across 
The council of Immanuel Church, 


Jackson, Mich., wanted to accomplish 
two goals. They wished to get The 
Lutheran into many homes of the con- 
gregation, and they wanted to encour- 
age the youth of the church to go to 
the LLA convention at Ann Arbor, 
Aug. 15-20. So they combined the 
goals into one service project. 

They offered to contribute 25 cents 
to the Luther League’s ‘Me for Michi- 
gan” fund for every subscription the 
young people brought in. The leagu- 
ers accepted the offer, with the result 
that 79 homes now get The Lutheran 
and the “Me for Michigan’ fund is 
$19.75. richer. 


Plays, stamps, and banks help 


Leaguers of Third Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., hoped to raise $300 for 
their ““Me for Michigan” fund at the 


Hilarity, instead of suspense, was upper- 
most at Louisville’s mystery rehearsals. 
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production of three plays on April 16 
and 17. A free-will offering was to 
be taken. In addition, a patron’s page 
in the program and a_ refreshment 
stand were expected to net extra 


PUTS) 


St. Luke’s LL, Sioux City, Iowa, is 
expecting to charter a bus to Ann 
Arbor for their exclusive use. Leagu- 
ers are saving money for the trip by 
purchasing U. S. savings stamps every 
Sunday evening... . 

A bus-bank has been placed in the 
narthex of Trinity, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
so members and friends can contribute 
to the transportation of leaguers to 
Ann Arbor, 


Ties one, neat package 

Long Island leaguers are beginning 
to get that I’ve-been-here-before feel- 
ing. At every affair they attend they 


“Convention Corner” brings news of LLA, 
New York, Long Island District meetings. 
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are confronted with a ‘Convention 
Corner.” 

The ‘corner’ ties into one neat 
package all available information 


about the LLA, the New York, and 
the Long Island District conventions. 
It consists of a three-panel bulletin 
board on which are displayed: 1) 
Posters telling of the LLA affair in 
Michigan. 2) Flyers telling about New 
York’s conclave. 3) Announcements 
of the coming district convention. 

On hand, also, is someone to dis- 
tribute a newsette (which is called 
Convention Corner). A new issue i 
printed every time more news is re- 
leased about one of the conventions. 


SER VLG E P:R O jek Cares 


Operation “Inside Kensington’ 


Factories, school houses, and street 
after street of “row houses’’—thesd 
are Kensington, a section of Philadel 
phia. And in the heart of this sectio 
with a population comparable to tha 
of Tuscon, -Ariz., or Pensacola, Fla. 
is a Lutheran church—Advent. 

Two Advent Luther leaguers 
Maude Williams and Edith Koch, de 
cided that too many of the church’ 
members were like people who ridé 
the same bus day after day and se 
nothing along the bus route. The 
wanted Advent members to have th 
facts about Kensington. 

Maude is president of the senio 
unit of the Luther League and Edith’ 
mother is the parish worker. So the 
were able to sound out the feeling 
of the church council toward the pro 
ect. Then they enlisted the help 
the Lutheran Social Action Fellowship 
a Philadelphia group that had co 
ducted an observation survey arou 


Advent councilman comments on survey as Leaguer Edith Kock takes notes for final 
summary of workshop findings. Delinquency among girls in community was declining. 


the Lutheran Settlement House last 
fall. Necessary steps were taken: 


1. A plan for an “Inside Phila- 
delphia Workshop’ was presented to 
the Advent church council. The coun- 
cil approved and provided a budget. 
Dates for the workshop were set in 
the congregational calendar. 


2. A planning committee was se- 
lected from congregational organiza- 


tions to meet with representatives of 


: 


the Social Action Fellowship. Thirteen 
jobs, each noted on a 3-by-5 card, were 


assigned. Jobs included were to secure 


maps from the city hall, to get data 
on the health situation of the com- 
munity, to send for U. S. census re- 
ports for Philadelphia, to learn con- 
ditions among Puerto Ricans living in 
the neighborhood. (The latter task was 
assigned to Luther leaguer Walter 
Hoppe.) 

3. Notices were sent to members 
of Advent and of the Lutheran Social 


Action Fellowship, urging them to at- 
tend the workshop sessions. These 
were scheduled for a Saturday after- 
noon and evening and for two other 
evenings. 

The workshop 

The 30 people present for the Sat- 
urday meeting broke up into four 
work groups to get the facts on: 1) 
Race, sex, education, income, descent. 
2) Age, occupation, marital status. 3) 
Dwellings—types, condition, fuel, 
rent, value. 4) Membership distribu- 
tion. 

Materials had been assembled: Col- 
ored worksheets (each color used for 
a certain area); cardboard, crayons, 
colored pencils, gummed colored 
paper, and rulers for making graphs; 
scissors, pencils, and paper for com- 
piling statistics; mimeographed maps 
of the neighborhood (outline); and 
plastic overlay for marking maps. 
Blackboard and chalk were helpful in 
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presenting the over-all. 

The four groups started to work. 
Groups 1, 2, and 3 compiled pertinent 
figures from census reports. 

The fourth work group undertook a 
job that any Luther League could ac- 
cept without tackling the entire Inside 
Philadelphia Workshop program. The 
group concerned themselves with a 
large map of the city, plus two over- 
lays of transparent plastic. On the 
plastic were painted small dots to 
designate locations of Advent mem- 
bers: Blue for adults, red for Sun- 
day school children, and yellow for 
Luther leaguers. These statistics came 
from the files of Mrs. Koch. 


Observation tour 

Late in the afternoon the pastor as- 
signed certain blocks for each of the 
four groups to cover. The people were 
to look for whatever might be an in- 
fluence on the church and its work: 
Playgrounds, saloons, churches, oc- 
cupancy of stores and houses, people 
of minority groups, hospitals, schools, 
factories, missions, and the upkeep and 
condition of buildings. 

Some members seemed a little sur- 
prised at what they saw in their own 
neighborhood. 

The fellowship 

A break was then taken for a sauer- 
kraut supper provided by the church 
council. Small groups were thus given 
a chance to talk informally about the 
findings of the day. 

After dinner a number of reports 
were heard on—health, redevelopment 
plans for the community, conditions 
among the Puerto Ricans, and juvenile 
delinquency. A few conclusions were 
drawn. The meeting was closed as it 
had begun, with devotions. 
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In the document presenting the pur- 
poses of the workshop, one hoped-for 
result was “an experience of Chris- 
tian fellowship in working and think- 
ing together.” Most of the members 
present that first day indicated that the 
purpose had already been fulfilled. 


The follow-up 

The second meeting had as its pur- 
pose the bringing to life of the long 
columns of statistics. Little red school 
houses and bathtubs with showers were 
lined up on cardboard to tell the story 
of education or conveniences in the 
community. Charts, maps, and graphs 
were completed. Reports were then 
made on assigned subjects. 

The third meeting tied up loose 
ends. The charts and graphs were dis- 
played, with comments. A record, tell- 
ing the findings of the group, was 
kept; it was to be mimeographed later. 
A proposed method of presenting the 
tabulated results to various groups in 
the church was agreed upon. A small 
group was assigned the task of draw- 
ing up a final summary. 

The assembled displays and findings 
were later made available to any 
church organization that wished to 
use them. Ways were suggested for 
selecting specific materials from the 
findings for use at a Luther League 
presentation, in an evangelism project, 
and so forth. 


Add your name 

Through this look into the facts of 
the neighborhood, meaningful statis- 
tics were brought to the attention of 
the church. Trends and needs were 
exposed. Definite courses of action 
were suggested to interested groups 
within the congregation. 

This workshop was a worthwhile 


project in which Luther leaguers were 
of much help. “The story you have 
just read is true, only the names’’ could 
be changed to help your congregation. 

(This report was written by Jean 
Tohl, who participated in the work- 


Shop.) 


Hustle and bustle... 


Services at St. John’s, Hagerstown, 
Md., are recorded on tape by the 
leaguers, who then take the recordings 
to shut-ins of the congregation... . 


St. Luke’s leaguers, Cumberland, 
Md., formed teams in Lent to conduct 
short worship services in the homes of 
shut-ins ... 

More than 20 leaguers and friends 
from the Washington, D. C., District 
LL visited the District Training School 
at Laurel, Md., to conduct a devo- 
tional service and a recreational pro- 
gram. More than 120 people suffering 
from mental illness were contacted by 
the young people . 

For the third consecutive year the 
senior group of Holy Trinity LL, 
Columbus, Ohio, has presented the 
Easter pageant, Voices of the Passion. 
First produced at the Central Ohio 
Federation LL pre-Lenten retreat in 
£953, the pageant proved so popular 
chat the leaguers have been asked to 
berform it as one of the Wednesday 

enten services at Holy Trinity the last 
wo years. 


Palm leaves and post cards 
On Palm Sunday small crosses made 
of palm leaves by Luther leaguers 
were distributed to members of Trin- 
ity, St. Petersburg, Fla. This league is 
uying a post card mimeograph ma- 
ine to present to the church. The 


senior unit of the Trinity LL was 
scheduled to present a devotional pro- 
gram at the Pinellas County Home in 
Apia shies 

A dozen leaguers from St. Andrew’s, 
Christ, and Trinity churches, St. Peters- 
burg, took a three-day trip to visit 
Lutheran institutions in South Caro- 
lina in March. They stopped at South- 
ern Seminary, Newberry College, the 
Lowman Home, the Lutheran book- 
store in Columbia, the Lutheran Ser- 
vice Center in Columbia. On Saturday 
evening the group were guests of St. 
Paul's LL, Columbia, at supper and a 
program... . 

St. Paul’s LL, Albuquerque, has sent 
four-person delegations to two mis- 
sion churches—St. Luke’s, Albuquer- 
que, and Bethlehem, Los Alamos, N. 
M.—to help establish leagues. At- 
tendance at the first meetings in the 
churches averaged 15. 


RECREATION 


Breaks Pan-American Record 


From the 100,000-seat University 
stadium in Mexico City, Mexico, the 
United Press wired the following re- 
lease to its hundreds of daily news- 
paper affiliates on March 19: 

“The big story in the Pan-Ameri- 
can games yesterday was a new games 
record for blonde, 16-year-old Karen 
Anderson, Lansdowne-Aldan  (Pa.) 
High School junior, with a toss of 161 
feet, 114 inches in the women’s jave- 
lin throw. She added nearly 37 feet to 
the old mark. 

“It’s the most wonderful thing 
that ever happened to me,’ said the 
young high school student. ‘I can’t be- 
lieve it! With enough practice I hope 
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On hand to greet Karen Anderson when she reached the Philadelphia airport were 
classmates and fellow leaguers. She added 37 feet to old Pan-American record. 


to break the Olympic record.’ ” 

Three weeks later, Karen and her 
sister sang.a duet at the Easter service 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Lans- 
downe, Pa., where she is a member. 

Karen is an unusually versatile girl. 
Believe it or not, golf is her favorite 
sport. She also plays softball, basket- 
ball, and hockey. In addition to being 
an honor student and a member of 
the National Honor Society, she finds 
time to be a member of the a cappella 
choir and the student council. 

The Pan-American games, held this 
year in Mexico City’s spacious Univer- 
sity Stadium, attracted as many as 100,- 
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000 spectators for some of the events. 
These games, first inaugurated in 1951, 
have become the largest single sport 
item to practically every one of the 
Latin-American countries. The games 
are based on individual performances 
Among the high-light performances 
was Karen’s. 


Of course, with the Olympic games 
—‘the grandaddy of them all’”—o 
the docket for next summer in Aus 
tralia, Luther leaguers will be pulling 
for Karen to break the Olympic record 
Her greatest competition will come 
from lassies representing the Soviet. 


Faces were red 


A few consciences were pricked, but 
everyone had a hearty laugh, at the 
annual banquet of First English 
Church, Austin, Texas. Reason: Luther 
leaguers produced a satire on the be- 
haviour of people in church. 

Annually the First Luther leaguers 
provide entertainment for their elders 
at the banquet. In addition to the 
satire, this year they displayed their 
dramatic talents in a skit called 
‘‘Pokey-Huntess.’’ It re-enacted the 
traditional drama of early American 
history with a few new inventions. 


Missouri Synod vs. ULC 

The ULC and the Missouri Synod 
entered into open competition when 
the Luther League’s Long Island Dis- 
trict and the Walther League’s Queens 


Zone met for a “‘double-header basket- 
ball game.” 


The girls took to the court first, and 
the Luther League won, 30 to 16. 

Then the boys began an exciting 
game that was nip-and-tuck all the 
way. Finally the Luther leaguers gave 
in to a 79 to 60 defeat. 

Already the Walther League has ex- 
tended an invitation to hold next year’s 
match in the gymnasium of a parochial 


school, now under construction by Re- 
deemer Church, Glendale. 


Steve Allen vs. the girls 


When NBC’s Steven Allen invited 
the girls’ basketball team of Holy 
Trinity, Bellerose, N. Y., to come and 
play the “Allen All Stars’ on the tele- 
vision show ‘Tonight’, he had a sur- 
prise coming. The girls won, 8-6. 


Farce is produced by First English leaguers, Austin, to entertain elders at the 
anual congregational meeting. Kids slipped in some satire about the older folk. 
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Steve Allen’s “All Stars’ took a beating from Holy Trinity lassies. Harry Frank, 
at left, is coach. Ernie Schwabe, right, is the athletic co-ordinator for the church. 


The “All Stars’? team consisted of 
members of the “Tonight” cast: 
Comedian Steven Allen, Band Leader 
Skitch Henderson, and recent record- 
ing Star Steve Lawrence. 

More than a match of basketball 
skills, the game provided plenty of 
laughs. The “time out’’ periods con- 
sisted of the teams’ displaying their 
waltzing skills. 


Pek OeP eB 


She gives away bicycles 
Seventeen - year-old Joy Rodgers, 
member of Grace LL, Lancaster, Pa., 
has probably given away more new 
bicycles than any other Luther leaguer. 
Her “give-away program’ began 
two years ago when, as a sophomore, 
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she won a magazine selling contest 
in high school. The first prize was a 
bicycle. Joy decided that if she gave 
it to the children at Topton Lutheran’ 
Home, near Kutztown, more people | 
would enjoy it than if she kept it for 
herself. So she and her father loaded 
the bike into the family station wagon 
and delivered it to the home. 


Recently Joy won the annual maga- 
zine selling contest again. The prize 
was, of course, a bike. The same pro- 
cedure as before was followed, except 
that the bicycle was taken to a differ- 
ent Lutheran children’s home. This 
time the children at the Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home, Loysville, benefited. 

Joy is business manager of her 
school yearbook and has served on the 
staff of the school newspaper. 


Expect the unusual of W. C. 


When a visitor to Faith Church, 
Batesburg, S. C., inquires, “Who is 
your excellent organist?” he doesn’t 
expect the reply, ‘“He’s a 15-year-old 
boy from the congregation.” 

But members of Faith Church have 
come to expect the unusual from 10th- 
gtader W. C. Koon, Jr. After all, 
they’ve been hearing him play since, 
at eight years of age, he was ap- 
pointed by the congregation’s parish 
education committee as official pianist 
for the children’s department of the 
Sunday school. At 10 years of age he 
became assistant organist for the 
church and pianist for the SS’s adult 
department. Now he is church organ- 
ist and has served as choir director. 

These opportunities to serve have 
not come through necessity. Other 
qualified musicians were available. He 
was chosen because of his willingness 
to serve and because the congregation 
approved of his performance. 


Two and one-half hours 


Although W.C. most certainly has 
talent, he has become a skilled mu- 
sician through long hours of practice. 
He spends two and one-half hours 
every day at his piano and devotes ad- 
ditional hours to the organ at the 
church. 

Yet he maintains a balance in his 
life. He is on the library council at 
school and is a B-plus student. He cur- 
rently is treasurer of his Luther League 
and has served as secretary. Frequently 
he plays for civic groups of the com- 
munity. 

The money he makes on Saturdays 
by working in a local grocery store 
is being set aside to pay for W.C.’s 
higher education. He hopes to become 
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W. C. Koon, Jr., has been an official or- 
ganist at Faith Church since he was 10. 


an ordained minister of music in the 
United Lutheran Church. 


Their lights shine 


First American and first person un- 
der 30 years of age to be appointed 
chairman of the youth committees of 
the World Council of Churches and of 
the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation is Roderick S. French, 23, of 
La Grande, Ore. He is chairman of the 
United Christian Youth Movement, 
which LLA joined in 1954, and is a 
student at Union Seminary, New York 
Gity- 205 

A year’s study abroad at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg was recently 
awarded to William T. Heil of Christ 
Church, Little Neck, L. I., by the 
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Rotary International. A pre-ministerial 
student, William holds the 1954-55 
Lutheran Brotherhood scholarship at 
Wagner College... . 

Leaguers Fred Reisz, Ascension 
Church, Baltimore, and Roberta Sny- 
der, Trinity, Hagerstown, were two 
of the five Maryland finalists in the 
National Oratorical Contest held in 
Baltimore recently. . . . 

Two leaguers from Zion’s First 
English Church, Defiance, Ohio, re- 
cently received the Pro Deo et Patria 
award. They were Star Scout David 
Crounse and First Class Scout Roger 
Maddock. On the same day David was 
also elected president of Ohio’s North- 
west Federation LL... . 

Fred Ohsiek II, missionary secre- 
tary of the Georgia-Alabama LL, was 
recently named outstanding boy of the 
year in Savannah, Ga., by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He was cited 
for being ‘president of the Ascension 
LL, an Eagle Boy Scout with two 
palms, a past chief acolyte of the As- 


Pro Deo et Patri Scouting award goes to 
Roger Maddock, left, and David Crounse. 
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cension Lutheran Church, and received 
the Pro Deo et Patria award for work 
in the church through the Boy 


COLES: “mae 


Charles Vorkoper, Weesatche, Texas, 
will spend a free week at camp this 
summer because he suggested the name 
chosen for the Texas Synod’s new 
camp—Lutherhill. Charles, a pre-min- 
isterial student at Texas Lutheran 
College, is treasurer of the Texas LL. 


OVERSEAS YOUTH 


Invitation to London 


If you are passing through London 
or if you plan to live here for any 
length of time, a warm welcome awaits 
you at the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Luther League. Devotional meet- 
ings are held at The Lutheran Church 
House, 8 Collingham Gardens, Lon- 
don, SW. 5, England, on the second 
and fourth Sundays at eight o'clock, 
following the evening service of St. 
Mary's English Lutheran Church. 


Thus read an invitation recently sent 
to LLA headquarters by Dr. James P. 
Beasom, former president of the Cali- 
fornia Synod who is now serving the 
church in London. 


London’s International Luther 
League is perhaps the most cosmopoli- 
tan in the world. It is in a constant 
state of flux, with many different races 
and nationalities represented in it from 
time to time. 

Some of the members came to Eng 
land during the days of Hitler, when 
stream of Lutherans crossed the Eng 
lish channel and the North Sea. The 
fled Germany and Austria, then Polan 
and Czechoslovakia, and later othe 


Four countries are represented in this snapshot taken at London’s Luther League. 


continental countries that fell under 
the domination of the Nazis. 


Others represent the thousands of 
displaced persons who were given per- 
mission to enter England following 
World War II. Next came the waves 
of expellees and escapees from coun- 
tries that found themselves behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


And since London is the center of 
the British empire and the British com- 
monwealth, youth of many races come 
to study, to find employment, and just 
to see the motherland. Americans are 
there also, serving in the armed forces 
and other services of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. And, of course, there are the 
‘English youth who have been won to 
tthe church. 

“These are the young people that 
make up the membership of the Inter- 
national Luther League of London,” 
Dr. Beasom wrote. “Although they 
come from various lands, speak many 


languages, and represent several races, 
they act like all young people.” 


Want more news 


Christ is certainly using your maga- 
zine in a tremendous way. To me 
alone I have found great peace and 
spiritual strength from the copies I 
have read so far. 

ENSIGN RODNEY ERICKSON 
FPO, New York, N.Y. 


I particularly enjoy your feature, 
“Youth Make News.’’ May I suggest 
that this be enlarged upon? 

CAROL HEESCHEN 
Davenport, lowa 


Your opening section ““Youth Makes 


News” is especially good. 
HAROLD SKINNER 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
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A Frank Look at Japan 


“Communists,” a Japanese train conductor argued, “are 
ready to die for their beliefs, but Christians aren’t.” 


By Marion E. Potts 
ESTERN Christians, particularly 


American Christians in recent 
years, have been stumbling blocks in 
the path of the church’s advance in 
Japan. Zeal has not “eaten us up.” 
That is one reason for the success of 
Communism in Japan, especially 
among students. 

Communism is not politically strong 
there, but it is a menace and presents 
a real challenge to the church. Young 
Christians tell how Communist  stu- 
dents come: to their dormitory rooms 
night after night to talk and argue un- 
til the Christian students are exhausted 
and tempted to yield. A young train 
conductor once remarked to several 
missionaries, “Look! Communists are 
ready to die for their beliefs, but 
Christians aren't.’ Of course, that is 
entirely too sweeping a statement. 
There is enough truth in it, however, 
to make Christians uncomfortable and 
ashamed. 

Communists are quick to call atten- 
tion to the United States’ race preju- 
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dice. And all Japanese dislike to re- 
call the U.S. Exclusion Act of 1924 
which kept Asiatics from entering the 
States on the quota basis granted to 
Europeans. This act of “Christian 
America” toward ‘heathen Japan”’ still 
has an adverse effect on the Christian 
cause. And who can say that the feel- 
ing of racial superiority that prompted 
the act has totally disappeared, even — 
among Christians? 

Millions jammed together 


Japan is not the unknown land she 
once was. No longer do we auto- 
matically think of cherry blossoms, Mt. 
Fuji, and lovely kimonos when her 
name is mentioned. Even today, how- 
ever, little thought is given to some 
facts that are basic to an understand- 
ing of the Japanese people, their atti- 
tudes and why they have such atti- 
tudes. 

Compared to the United States, 
Japan is a tiny country. Her four main 
islands together do not comprise a 
land area as large as California. 
Crowded into this tiny plot are about 


88 million people, or eight times the 
population of Pennsylvania. 

The frightening population and 
economic problems which confront 
Japan today are further complicated 
by the fact that not more than 17 per 
cent of the land is arable. Being a 
mountainous country, Japan has to 
terrace her hillsides. To get the most 
out of every acre farmers often plant 
low vegetables between rows of higher 
vegetables or grain. They have become 
so skilled in getting much yield from 
little land that India is now studying 
their method of raising rice in order 
to increase her own yields. 

Japan has been even more crowded 
since the war. Six million repatriates 
have poured into the country. These 
people were forced by the terms of 


surrender to leave China, Manchuria, 
the Philippines, Formosa, and the 
islands of the South Pacific to return 
to their native land. They came back 
with only what they could wear and 
carry. All else was lost. Jobless, they 
returned to a country already over- 
crowded and with all its cities, except 
Kyoto, devastated by bombs. With 
conditions such as these juvenile de- 
linquency has become a major prob- 
lem. 
One-half of one per cent 

The Lutheran Church in Japan, 
along with the other Christian groups, 
suffered great property and member- 
ship losses during the war. By its own 
efforts, however, and with the help of 
funds from other lands, primarily 
from America, it has managed not 


Pre-war figures reveal that 26.5 per cent of Japanese were unattached to any re- 
ligious body. These people are a potential for either Communism or Christianity. 
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only to recover, but to advance. 


Yet there are still less than 500,000 
Christians in Japan, including Roman 
Catholics and a small number of Greek 
Orthodox. This is less than one-half 
of one per cent of the population. The 
Lutheran church faces a tremendous 
task in attempting to win the millions 
who live in a country confronted with 
all the problems attendant upon mili- 
tary defeat, and in a world where fear 
and uncertainty hold sway. 


Lutherans number about 7,000. 
Some 80 organized congregations and 
preaching places comprise what is 
known as the Japan Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. Cooperating directly 
with this church are the ULC, the 
Augustana Synod, the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, and the Lu- 
theran Evangelical Association of 
Finland. The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the Lutheran Church—Mis- 
souri Synod, the Suomi Synod, and 
several groups from Norway are work- 
ing independently but are members of 
the All-Lutheran Free Conference, 
organized for mutual helpfulness and 
planning. 

Cooperation exists in the produc- 
tion of Lutheran literature and in the 
work of the Radio Hour, established 
and carried on largely by the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. It is the 
hope and prayer of the Japan Lutheran 
Church and of many missionaries that 
some day in the not too distant future 
there will be only one United Lutheran 
Church in Japan. At present there are 
about 250 Lutheran missionaries 
there. 

The Lutheran Radio Hour has met 


with a remarkable response from the 
Japanese people since its establish- 
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ment in 1951. It has become an effec- 
tive means of evangelism in a land 
where practically everybody has at 
least a primary school education and 
where most homes have a radio. (This 
can be said of no other Asian coun- 
try.) 
Correspondence Bible-study courses 
are offered by the Radio Hour. Papers 
sent to the Tokyo office are marked, 
corrected, and returned. Most of the 
scripts for the radio talks are written 
by the Rev. Chitose Kishi, president 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Japan. Almost 100,000 letters were 
sent to the Radio Hour office in 1953. 
Forty-three thousand took the Bible 
course. Sixteen thousand people re- 
quested copies of the scriptures. 

Inquirers are introduced to Chris- 
tian churches of other denominations 
as well as Lutheran since many towns 
and villages have no Lutheran congre- 
gation. In fact, because the Lutheran 
church is still so small, more inquirers 
become members of other denomina- 
tions. 


Youth fear family opposition 


Newspaper evangelism, in which 
the Lutherans cooperate with another 
denomination, is another effective 


© Last year Marion E. Potts was 
decorated by the government of 
Japan for 30 years of service in 
educating Japanese girls. The deco- 
ration was the fifth class Order of 
the Sacred Treasure. Miss Potts 


was commissioned by the United 
Lutheran Church for service in 
Japan in 1921. During the war 
years she taught high school in 
a Japanese relocation center at 
Manzanar, Cal. 


form of evangelism. It is especially ef- 
fective for the sick, at home or in hos- 
pitals; for those who live where there 
are no churches; and for those young 
people who, because of family oppo- 
sition, would not dare enter a church 
or parsonage or attend a Bible class 
in a missionary’s home. These youth 
often give an address other than their 
own home to which literature can be 
sent. 


The newspaper evangelism group 
also offers correspondence Bible 
courses, answers questions by letter, 
introduces inquirers to pastors and 
churches, operates a religious circulat- 
ing library, and has a bookstore and 
office building on a prominent corner 
of Fukuoka, a large city in Kyushu. 


One young man read a newspaper 
evangelism ad while he was serving on 
a vessel of the Japanese merchant ma- 
rine. Upon returning to shore, he went 
ito the newspaper office—the Lutherans 
had their own at that time—and made 
inquiries. Becoming a Christian, he 
begged to help in the newspaper evan- 
.gelism office. 


_ After attempting to answer ques- 
tions of other inquirers, however, he 
felt the need of theological training. 
e entered the Lutheran seminary and 
was ordained to the ministry. This 
pesto: was then given charge of the 
ewspaper evangelism office and book- 
store where he remained until they 
ere totally destroyed by bombs dur- 
ing the war. Escaping with his life, 
e was badly burned. He is now pas- 
tor of a church in Japan. 
The bookmobile, operated by the 
ev. Andrew Ellis, one of the young- 
st of the Lutheran missionaries in 
apan, has also proved highly success- 


ful. The van carries about 500 books 
for both children and adults, audio- 
visual equipment with slides and films 
(religious and educational), an altar 
and small organ, and provides sleep- 
ing quarters for Pastor Ellis and a 
Japanese lay evangelist. 


They go to near and remote vil- 
lages in Kumamoto Prefecture and 
also make tours to various parts of 
Kyushu, accompanied by either or both 
the Lutheran missionary or local pas- 
tor of the particular district. Sunday 
school, Bible classes, and adult meet- 
ings are held wherever the bookmobile 
stops. Sometimes they are held in- 
doors; sometimes, outdoors. Often the 
local school building is offered. 
Usually slides and films are shown at 
these meetings. As eager children 
crowd around the van there is never 
want of an audience. 


Lutheran social service institutions 
in the Kumamoto and Tokyo areas 
minister to old people, to orphans and 
widows with children, to the deaf and 
blind, and to repatriates. They also 
provide kindergartens and day nurs- 
eries for the community. A public 
health nurse who recently arrived in 
Japan, conducts a clinic in a repatriate 
community near Tokyo. 


Not only is the soul and body nour- 
ished, but the mind as well. In addi- 
tion to the kindergartens the Luth- 
erans operate a boys’ high school for 
more than 1,000 students, a girls’ high 
school for almost as many students, 
and a theological seminary. The Luth- 
eran Church has no college in Japan 
but cooperates in the Tokyo Women’s 
Christian College and the Interna- 
tional Christian University in Tokyo. 
After graduation, Lutheran college stu- 
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dents return to teach in educational 
institutions, do social work, and be- 
come leaders in the church and com- 
munity. Seminary graduates become 
pastors of Japanese congregations. At 
present the demand is greater than the 


supply. 
Awaken to rural needs 


New congregations are constantly 
being organized in Japan. In recent 
years much attention has been given 
to the rural field, where Lutherans and 
other denominations have had few 
churches. Recently the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society contributed funds for 
the establishment of a rural center in 
Kumamoto Prefecture. 

Bible-study classes for students are 
taught by missionaries and Japanese 
pastors in their homes and churches. 
Some classes are conducted in English ; 
some, in Japanese. They bring the 
church into intimate contact with 
youth, especially college youth, who are 
seeking for meaning and purpose in 
life, for a hope and a faith that saves 
individuals and society. 

“Why do we live? What do we live 
for? What must we do? What can J 
do?” These were questions in a re- 
cent letter from a college boy in one 
of the English Bible classes. The 
questions are typical of what is in the 
hearts and minds of Japanese youth 
today. When they come to Christ their 
lives are greatly changed. 

Students are~a serious concern of 
Japanese Lutherans. The Student Cen- 
ter in Tokyo is a source of pride for 
the church. It is a substantial building 
with a beautiful chapel, class and rec- 
reation rooms, and an apartment for 
overnight guests. Reaching above sur- 
rounding buildings, its cross is visible 
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from afar and speaks to viewers about 
the One who died that men might live. 

The youth of the church are organ- 
ized into Luther Leagues with Bible 
study and fellowship their chief ob- 
jectives. The leaguers are providing 
wholesome association for young men 
and women of post-war Japan, a 
period of greater freedom and lower 
ideals brought about by a flood of sex 
literature. 

District and national leagues hold 
retreats and summer conferences but 
have no Lutheran site to which they 
can go. Their great desire and dream 
is for a Lutheran camp site where they 
can freely gather for study, prayer. 
and fellowship. Ideally, there should 
be two camps, one on the main island 
and one in Kyushu. A third, on the 
northern island of Hokkaido, ought 
to come later with the growth of the 
church. 


Bitterness for America 


In spite of these activities and in- 
stitutions the whole Christian church 
in Japan has few members. The in- 
crease in church membership is fas 
behind the increase in population. 
Some of the reasons lie in the nature 
of man—in his stubborn self-will, his 
resistance to truth, especially when that 
truth requires radical change. Other 
reasons lie. in the nature of the Japan- 
ese themselves. They are a scientif- 
cally-minded people who want proof 
of everything. They find it hard to 
believe in the existence of God. This 
is especially true of the educate 
people. The medical students in. 
Bible class. brought us the question o 
God's. existence again and again, The 
are a people intensely loyal to_ then 
own culture... woe Real 


re 


Bitterness has been caused, espe- 

cially among the youth of the land, 
by America’s “about-face” in the mat- 
ter of Japan’s military forces. First 
Japan was compelled to adopt a new 
constitution abolishing war com- 
pletely as a means of settling interna- 
tional differences. Now the U.S. is 
bringing pressure to bear to build up 
an army, a burden Japan does not 
want, especially under her present im- 
poverished condition. 
_ Then last spring came the incident 
of the fishermen on a tuna fishing ves- 
sel. The men were showered with 
radio-active ash from the hydrogen 
bomb exploded in the South Pacific. 
One of the men—the radio operator— 
has died and the other 22 are still 
hospitalized. In fear of being poisoned 
by the fish caught by this boat and 
others operating near these waters, the 
Japanese have destroyed tons and tons 
of catch, involving an enormous finan- 
cial loss. 

Newspapers and magazines have 
spoken with great bitterness of the 
incident. Bible class students and 
Japanese Christian women have talked 
to the missionaries about it. The Na- 
tional Christian Council of Japan 
wrote to the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. and 
to the World Council of Churches 
about it. Although the danger of fish- 
poisoning has been proved by tests to 
be exaggerated and although the U.S. 
government has promised $2,000,000 
compensation (one-sixth of what 
Japan requested), the bitterness re- 
mains. 


Japanese mistrust of America can 
be seen in a recent cartoon which 
portrays an American holding a pla- 
card “God is Love’ in one hand and 
a hydrogen bomb in the other. It is 
up to the Christians of America to 
prove that God 7s love! 
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Worship 
SCRIPTURE: John 10: 10 (last half of 
verse), 14-16 Acts 1: 8 
HYMNS: 


“Christ for the World We Sing” 

“O Spirit of the Living God” 

“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 

Bites 

“O God of Mercy, God of Might’ 

“Take My Life, and Let it Be Conse- 

crated’’ 

Discussion 

Can “foreign missions’ be thought of 
as simply “propagating the faith’ apart 
from the political and social life of the 
nation from which the ‘propagators’ (mis- 
sionaries) come? 

Read Isaiah 31: 1-3. Are we putting our 
faith in military power (and so arousing 
fear of us) instead of in God and the 
power of righteousness? 

Read ‘Japan at the Crossroads” by Ar- 
thur H. Dean in the November, 1954, 
Atlantic Monthly. It is a very informative 
and thought-provoking article. What can 
church members do to further the objec- 
tives discussed in the closing paragraphs 
of the article? 

The leader might like to read to the 
league an article from the February, 1955, 
issue of The Foreign Missionary. Entitled 
“Signature of Yakisugi-geta,” it tells about 
a young Japanese Christian leader. 


ee re 


@ A man’s real worth is probably an average between what his son thinks 
it is when the son is eight and when he’s around eighteen. 


—Manage Magazine. 
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For a year “Miss Rosie’ (Mrs. Wayne Livingston) has helped to hold together the 
work at Philadelphia’s Haverford Center. No directing deaconess is yet available. 


_ They Plead for Women 


By Evelyn Houlroyd and Donald M. Bravin 


Critical shortage of deaconesses hinders church progress. 


OMPARED to the Alaskan terri- 
tory to which it belongs, Baranof 
Island is a tiny piece of land. Situated 
just a few hundred miles west of the 
coast of Canada, its chief city, Sitka, 
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is hardly what New Yorkers Bripht 
think of as a metropolis. But for the) 
people of Baranof, Sitka is the center| 
of their island life—a life that is cur-| 
rently faced with a king-sized problem, 


Several years ago Sitka’s citizens de- 
cided that the building and equipment 
that they termed a hospital were not 
sufficient to meet their medical needs. 
| They began plans for a larger building 
with more modern equipment, a real 
hospital on a small scale. 


Sitka’s hospital is almost completed. 

It will be ready for occupancy any day 
now. But the building cannot run 
itself. 
The community has financed the 27- 
‘bed hospital. But it has asked the 
Pacific Synod of the ULC to supply 
important members of the staff. Sitka 
citizens want church people to direct 
‘their hospital. They recognize that if 
ithe church operates a hospital, the 
whole tone of the institution is 
changed. 

Months ago, while the construction 
was still underway, the Synod wrote 
‘to the ULC Board of Deaconess Work 
and asked for two deaconesses—one to 
supervise the entire hospital operation, 
the other to be a specialist in one or 

ore fields, such as supervisor of 
nurses, laboratory technician, or X-ray 
specialist. 

At present the two positions remain 
unfilled. There is no one to be sent. 
The young women who have just fin- 
ished their training and been conse- 
crated do not have enough experience. 
More experienced deaconesses are few 
and are needed where they are. 


File full of calls 


“Even when the Sitka call is filled,’ 
Sister Mildred Winter, executive sec- 
retary of the ULC Board of Deaconess 
Work, explained wistfully in her of- 
fice, “almost a hundred formal re- 

uests for deaconesses remain in our 
les. The need for girls to enter the 


diaconate is critical.’’ 

Then she pointed out that at least 
another 100 congregations and agen- 
cies desire deaconess service but have 
not made formal application to the 
Board. They know that the dozen or 
so gitls a year who are completing 
training in deaconess schools cannot 
fill the ranks. 

“Together, consecrated deaconesses 
and student deaconesses total about 
200,” she said. ‘Needed for immedi- 
ate service are another 200. And this 
figure does not even consider the need 
five years from now.” 


“Position immediately available” 

Sister Mildred reached into the 
“wanted” file and pulled a letter out 
at random. It was from the Lutheran 
Home Society of Illinois. 

“The Lutheran Home is in need of 
a registered nurse to fill a vacancy in 
our medical unit,” the letter began. 
“This position is immediately avail- 
able!” 

The program of this agency is child 
welfare service. Under its care are 
about 250 children and young people 
up to 18 years of age who have been 
placed in boarding and adoptive homes 
throughout the state. 

“We employ one nurse who has the 
responsibility of supervising and ad- 
ministering the agency medical pro- 
gram,” the letter continued. “The 
nurse supervises the health program 
of each child in our care. She coordin- 
ates many medical services, such as: 
Supervising the agency well-baby and 
children’s clinics, assisting the doctors, 
maintaining the individual medical 
records, supervision of medical care of 
sick children in foster homes, main- 
tenance under medical supervision of 
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an over-all immunization program, 
clinical visits to hospitals and clinics 
as required with children and/or fos- 
ter parents, coordination of medical 
program with social service program 
and all other medically oriented pro- 
cedures.” 

But there is no deaconess nurse to 
send, Three of the seven deaconesses 
consecrated in the ULC last fall were 
trained for the nursing field. Yet three 
is only a small fraction of the number 
of calls waiting to be filled. If a nurse 
is taken out of one position and sent 


Boys need a loving “mother” 


to another, the same number of vacan- 
cies remain. 

Letters and telephone calls asking 
for deaconesses with nursing training 
pour into the office. A typical letter 
reads like this one from the South: 

“We are in most urgent -need of a 
registered nurse to serve as supervisor 
of nurses in our 70-bed infirmary. We 
appeal to you for any help you may 
be able to give us in this critical 
matter.” 

The pleas for help are concerned 
not only with nurses. Parishes also are 


who will understand their problems. For that reason 


Tabor Home, Doylestown, Pa., has sent an urgent call for more deaconess helpers. 


‘feeling the lack of women workers. 
Many congregational tasks can be done 
better by a full-time woman worker 
than by an assistant pastor. 


In Rochester, N. Y., Pastor Louis 
Golder sat at his desk 18 months ago 
and wrote an appeal for help. 

“I know that my request is only one 
among many,” he said, “but our situ- 
ation is such that I am hoping the 
impossible can be accomplished. 

“At the present time Concordia 
numbers 1,470 baptized members, 
1,083 confirmed, and 708 communi- 
‘cant members,’ he continued. “‘Still 
a large congregation, it is nevertheless 
declining because of population shifts 
and other factors with which it is dif- 
ficult to work. It is not possible for 
me to visit our own folk, visit pros- 
pects, take care of the sick and aged, 
and take part in both community re- 
ligious affairs and be active in synod- 
ical life as well.” 

Both the pastor and the church 
council were sure that a director of 
religious education and a parish visitor 
would help solve the problem. They 
were particularly anxious that the em- 
phasis of visitation be on children of 
the area surrounding the church. 

“The church council is convinced 
that the need is such that we can de- 
lay no longer,” the letter concluded. 
-“T know you must have dozens of such 
letters in your file at the present time, 
but we would consider it a great favor 
if you would take our case into ad- 
visement.”” 


Want help with children 
Dozens of letters is right! Some of 
the unfilled requests bear dates even 
earlier than Pastor Golder’s, written 
in January, 1954. 


As in the case of the letter from 
Concordia, most of the calls for parish 
workers are for a deaconess to direct 
the religious education program. From 
California came such a request several 
months ago. 


“Our people place tremendous im- 
portance upon their children and 
spend a lot of energy in providing 
them with scouting and youth activi- 
ties,"’ the letter stated. “My own in- 
terest is in the direction of a sound 
educational program though I do not 
propose a parochial program for this 
purpose in this area. We are at the 
point of growth where we feel we can 
reach out to sell our people a first-class 
program of Christian activity for their 
children.” 

This section of the letter was pre- 
faced with, ‘I am interested in explor- 
ing the possibility of securing a per- 
son with Christian education training 
as a co-worker in this parish.” 

“Christian” and “training” are the 
two key words. They summarize the 
qualifications necessary. That's why the 
churches call for deaconesses. They 
know that these women are trained in 
Christian life and beliefs, and trained 
for their particular task. 


Unfilled calls pile up 

But the requests must lie unan- 
swered month after month because too 
few girls in the United Lutheran 
Church have answered the call to enter 
diaconate training. 

Meanwhile the calls pile up. From 
Canada comes a letter signed by the 
secretary of the church council... A 
pastor telephones from Colorado... 
His words are echoed in a request from 
New York. 

A church in the South ministering 
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to a city of a half-million people writes 
for a young person who would be re- 
sponsible for the youth activities of 
the church and who would work with 
Lutheran college students attending a 
nearby university. 

A Connecticut congregation cites 
that “qualifications for a good organist 
and choir director are of primary im- 
portance to us. For the Christian edu- 
cation program, we would look for 
leadership in the weekday religious 
schools, Sunday school, and in our 
senior Luther League work.” 

One sentence taken from a letter 
sent by a pastor in northern Pennsyl- 
vania sums up the need for parish 
deaconesses: “We are deeply con- 
cerned about our youth and children 
and feel that a deaconess would be 
the answer to our problems.” 

The Board of Deaconess Work is 
also deeply concerned about the youth 
of the church. Board members wish 
they could fill every request that comes 
into the office. But they cannot. The 
34 girls now attending deaconess 
schools in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
would have to take care of more than 
two calls a piece in order to elimin- 
ate the ‘‘wanted’’ letters already in 
the file. 


_ Only one social worker 

In addition to parish workers and 
nurses, a third major type of trained 
personnel is needed. Of the seven 
deaconesses consecrated last fall, one 
entered this field of social work. At 
present, the officially known need is 
for at least six times as many. Even 
this does not represent a true picture, 
since many institutions are aware of 
the lack of available workers and do 
not send in requests. 
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Frequently queries come from syn- 
odical offices. About six months ago 
the Deaconess Board received such a 
letter from the Inner Mission Depart- 
ment of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. 

“Can you make any suggestions as 
to anyone we could secure in the im- 
mediate future?’ the letter asked. “I 
am afraid that our program must be 
dependent on the success we have in 
getting workers, and that it cannot 
proceed any faster than our progress 
in this area will allow. Sometimes this 
is difficult for the conferences to un- 
derstand as they are impatient with 
our efforts to find workers. We... 
will certainly try to provide the kind 
of environment in which a worker 
could be happy and feel that she was 
making a real contribution to her 
church.” 


Care for all ages and types 


Reports from deaconesses already 
working in this area give insight into 
the urgency of the request. In one 
case an elderly woman had no one to 
care for her when she returned home 
from the hospital. It was a deaconess 
who found a nursing home for the 
woman. Another woman was advanc- 
ing in years but feared entering an old 
folk’s home. It was a deaconess who 
helped her make the adjustment. This 
woman later remarked to a friend, 
“The church /s caring for me.” 

The church is caring for people of 
all ages and types. Within this same 
synod a young girl ran away from 
home because she could not get along 
with her mother. It was a deaconess 
who helped the two to understand each 
other and learn to live together 


happily. 


Little Robert, one of seven children, 
was caught stealing a bicycle. The par- 
ents pleaded that Robert be spared 
from reform school. But the official 
was unconvinced until he learned 
that he could assign Robert to the care 
of a deaconess during the probation 
period. 


Sometimes the deaconess does no 
more than spend a few hours talking 
with and listening to a woman whose 
husband has recently died, or a girl 
whose boy friend has jilted her, or a 
man whose wife is running with other 
men. But it is through just such help 
that both churched and unchurched 
people come to realize that the church 
-7s interested in all people. 


Often the deaconess is needed to 
‘serve a particular institution instead 
of the synod or conference in general. 
The work, then, becomes more spe- 
-cialized, but nonetheless important. 

In Ohio a home for the aged has 
been in the development stage for 
more than four years. Now it is ready 
to open and is seeking an adequate 
staff. The Board of Deaconess Work 
received a request: ‘We are desiring 
someone to take the position as ma- 
tron of the home. Do you have some- 
one .. . who is so trained?” 

From another home for the aged 
‘in the central United States came, “For 


a great many years I have wished for 
the time that we might have as super- 
intendent a deaconess who had some 
training in institutional management.” 


Girls willing to answer the call 


Children’s homes also need dea- 
conesses. One such home asked for 
a dietitian who could work harmoni- 
ously with the kitchen and dining 
room staff and who knew what chil- 
dren do eat and should eat. 


Farther west, the chairman of the 
committee on personnel for a chil- 
dren’s home wrote, ‘We recently re- 
ceived a license from the state for 
child placement. It is a very difficult 
task to secure the right person for this 
position. Are there any deaconesses 
available ?” 

The letters quoted here are not 
“select’’ letters. They are representa- 
tive of similar letters that come to the 
Deaconess Board office day after day 
and week after week. Pastors, institu- 
tional directors, hospitals, and welfare 
agencies keep a constant plea coming 
to the board, “Send us trained Chris- 
tian workers.” 

Because of the lack of girls willing 
to answer the call to service, the board 
is forced to reply in most cases, “We'll 
put your request on file. There are not 
enough deaconesses, you know.” 


| ee @ @ 


@ An incident is related of a company of people who gathered to pray 
for a family in great financial straits. While one of the deacons was offering 
a fervent prayer for blessings upon the family, there was a loud knock at 
the door. The door opened and there stood a sturdy boy. 

“What do you want, boy?” asked one of the elders. 

“Pa couldn’t come, so I brought his prayers in the wagon,” replied the 
boy. “Just come and help me, please, and we'll bring them in.” 

Pa’s “prayers” consisted of potatoes, flour, beef, turnips, apples, and 


jellies. The prayer meeting was adjourned quickly.—Baptist Observer. 
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How Much Propaganc 


By Arthur Yeagy 


Groups in America seek to arouse your emotions 


in order to further their own selfish aims. 


HE town of Milford, Del., (pop. 

5,179) had not expected every- 
thing would go smoothly as the time 
for reopening of school drew near. 
News of the Supreme Court decision 
banning segregation in public schools 
had produced shock waves. 

When school opened the anticipated 
happened. Eleven Negro students en- 
tered the high school. There were mut- 
terings, threats of violence. Local of- 
ficials closed the school. But state au- 
thorities stepped in, reopened the 
school, admitting the Negroes. There 
seemed to be a real sigh of relief that 
the issue had been forced to a settle- 
. ment. Those who wished to express 
how they felt had done so, and it ap- 
peared that there would be no more 
trouble. Milford had accepted the in- 
evitable and had decided to live with 
it. A photographer found white and 
Negro girls playing hockey quite 
peaceably during the gym period. 

The chances are everything would 
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have gone on that way had it not been 
for one man. Into Milford came nice- 
looking, 34-year-old Bryant Bowles. 
He had an airplane equipped with a 
loudspeaker. He flew over Milford 
urging everyone to come out to a mass 
meeting. At the meeting he urged the 
large crowd to keep their children 
home from school. He spoke of ‘“gun-— 
powder.” He held up his pretty little 
blonde daughter and announced that 
she wouldn't attend school ‘“‘with 
Nigras while there's breath in my 
body.” 

Bowles invented an organization 
which he called “The National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of White 
People.”” He sold memberships at 
$5.00 each and in one week collected 
$3,510.00. 

Milford was in an uproar. A new 
school board took over, and the 11 
Negroes were once more turned out. 

Over in Baltimore, Md., about 50 
miles as the crow flies across the Del- 


Mar-Va peninsula and the Chesapeake 
Bay, things started off quietly enough 
at Southern High. Thirty-four Negroes 
started to school with 1,758 white stu- 
dents. 

But things stayed quiet only until 
word came of what was happening 
over in Milford. Parents of white pu- 
pils in four elementary schools started 


MR! 
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ve You Fallen For? 


keeping their children home. South- 
ern High students took the cue. Hun- 
dreds of them showed up outside the 
school with crudely lettered signs. 
Adults joined the crowd. Most of the 
Negroes took advantage of an offer 
to leave early. The few who remained 
were saved from an ugly mob by police 
who acted alertly and efficiently. 


Disturbed over slanted news reports, a group of Wittenberg students conducted a 
clinic on “how to read a newspaper.” Aim was to learn to recognize propaganda. 
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Do you believe . . . 


1. That Negroes are physically 
equipped with smaller brains than 
white people? 

Yes( ) No(€ ) Maybe( ) 

2.’That Negroes have a peculiar 
body odor? 

Mesi( *):GNos 19) 9 Maybe) 

3. That there is an international 
organization of Jews scheming to 
gain financial control of the stronger 
nations of the world? 


Yes( ) No( ) Maybe( ) 


4, That the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the scripture is a “Commu- 
nist Bible’? because one of the schol- 
ars who worked on it at one time 
belonged to an organization that has 
been accused of “leftist” leanings? 


Yes( ) No( ) Maybe( ) 

5. That most Roman Catholic 
priests are immoral? 

Yes( ) No( ) Maybe( ) 

6. That all labor unions are run 
by racketeers? 

Yes( ) No(€ ) Maybe( ) 

7. That all men in big business 
are selfish and grasping? 

Yes( ) No( ) Maybe( ) 


8. That most men in government 


But the school authorities were not 
easily swayed. They pleaded for ‘cool 
heads and calm judgment” and made 
it plain that non-segregation had come 
to Baltimore to stay. 


Scene: Germany 
The National Socialist Party at first 
did not seem to be a very great threat 
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services are grafters and cheap poli- 
ticians ? 


Yes( ) No( ) Maybe( ) 


9. That most of our colleges are 
hot-beds of atheism and commu- 
nism? 


Yes( ) No(€ ) Maybe( )~ 


10. That we ought to drop some 
H-bombs right away in some im- 
portant places to beat the Russians 
to it? 

Yes( )\ "No C” )” Maybex@s) 


11. That the United Nations has 
failed and that we ought to get the 
U.S. out of the UN and the UN out 
of the U.S.? 


Yes( ) No( ) Maybe( ) 


12. That we have no _ responsi- 
bilities to the people in the coun- 
tries over-run by Communism, but 
that if we let the Communists do as 
they please everything will work 
out all right? - 


Yes( ) No( ) Maybe( ) 


Answers to questions 


Did you check all the ‘‘No”’ 
Good! 


If you checked one or more ‘‘Yes’’ 
squares, or several ‘‘Maybe’’ squares, you'd 
better seek a conference with your pastor 
right away, quick! 


squares? 


to German free democracy. But as the 
economy and the democratic forces of 
Germany became weaker this party,— 
the Nazis—became louder and strong- 
er. On January 30, 1933 President von 
Hindenburg appointed Adolph Hitler 
as Chancellor of the Reich. 


Less than two months later—March 


28, to be exact,—the Nazi party an- 
nounced a boycott of Jewish goods 
and on the Jews in the professions. 
It was to start on April 1. The official 
declaration charged that ‘‘Communist 
and Marxian criminals and the Jew- 
ish-intellectual instigators’ were con- 
ducting a treasonable campaign against 
the German people. 


On the appointed day all Jewish 
concerns except banks and newspapers 
were placed under guard by Storm 
Troopers. Signs appeared saying, ‘‘No 
German Buys from Jews.” Jewish 
judges, lawyers, and jurymen were 
kept from the court houses by Storm 

Troop guards. The offices of all Jewish 
professional men were picketed. Here 
was the start of the fulfillment of Hit- 
_ler’s promise for revenge for his ad- 
herents on their enemies, particularly 
the Jews. The Jew became a conven- 
ient scapegoat on whom to blame all 
Germany's troubles. The anti-Jewish 
boycott became an easy way to put the 
Nazi program into effect. 


Thus began a reign of terror that 
was to increase over the next dozen 
years. By 1938 hatred of the Jew as 
a national policy had crept into every 
segment of life, including the educa- 
tion of children. A book officially 
recommended for school libraries was 
The Poisonous Mushroom, filled with 
the most fantastic stories and poems 
portraying the Jew as “the Devil in 
human form.” It included these lines: 


@ The Rev. Arthur Yeagy is as- 
sistant to the president of the Cen- 


tral Pennsylvania Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church. 


“A devil goes through the land. 
A Jew he is, known to us all, 
As murderer of the peoples and polluter 
of the races, 
The terror of children in every country.” 
This reign of terror reached its hor- 
rible climax in the flaming battles of 
World War II, the destruction of the 
German nation, and the legacy of the 
tortured, divided world in which we 
now live. Five million Jews died in 
concentration camps and gas chambers. 
In Leipzig, Germany, only 16 Jews 
survived out of 16,000. In Poland, 
only 80,000 Jews remained out of 3,- 
500,000. 


Scene: New York City 


Two newspapers, The New York 
Herald and The New York Journal, 
had much to do with the starting of 
the Spanish-American war of 1898. 

The papers were engaged in a gi- 
gantic struggle for mastery in the 
journalistic world. Lurid atrocity tales 
were published, and, when news of 
this character could not be found it 
was manufactured. The result was huge 
sales for the World and the Telegram. 

In their search for emotionally 
charged stories the papers latched on 
to the miserable state of poverty and 
ignorance under harsh, Spanish rule in 
Cuba. The result was the stirring up of 
an unreasonable hatred of Spain and 
an emotional attitude that could not 
look for the facts or calmly ask, 
“What is best for the Cubans?” 

The story is told of one prominent 
newspaper owner who sent a famous 
artist to Cuba in advance of hostili- 
ties to make war pictures. 

“But there isn’t any war,” protested 
the artist. 

“Never mind,” replied the pub- 
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lisher. “You furnish the pictures and 
I'll furnish the war.” 


The incident may or may not be 
literal history, but it represents what 
actually happened. 


The American battleship The Maine 
was sent to the harbor of Havana to 
safeguard American interests. Early in 
1898 the ship was blown up by an 
explosion that killed 260 officers and 
men. How it happened remains a mys- 
tery to this day. But the Spanish were 
accused, the tension in the mood of 
America became electric. ‘Remember 
the Maine!’ became the watchword. 
President McKinley was accused by 
impatient Americans of being weak- 
kneed. By the end of April 1898 the 
war with Spain was on. 


Scene: Jerusalem 


The common people had been on 
Jesus’ side, even when the scribes and 
Pharisees opposed him. The crowd 
had been so enthusiastically with him 
on Palm Sunday that the priests feared 
to act even in the early part of Holy 
Week. As their hatred grew more in- 
tense they plotted to “arrest him by 
stealth, and kill him,’ because they 
feared the uproar that would come 
from the people. 

Finally the arrest was made with the 
aid of the traitor Judas. But something 
had to be done about a charge, some- 
thing that would convince the people. 
Several attempts were made, but all 
failed. At last some witnesses were 
found who had heard Jesus speak 
about the coming destruction of the 
temple. (Mark 13:2) They garbled 
and confused this saying with his 
words about the resurrection. (Mark 
14:55-65) This then became the te- 
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port about Jesus that was spread far 
and wide. 


From this point on the crowd was 
against him. The chief priests made 
the most of the damaging accusation. 
The crowd became an ugly mob, de- 
manding the release of Barabbas. As 
for Jesus, they shouted again and 
again, “‘Crucify him,” when his name 
was mentioned. (Mark 15:6-15). 


Used by selfish men 


The four incidents just related are 
studies in the effective and evil use 
of propaganda. The first happened 
less than a year ago and will be re- 
called by some of you. In it propa- 
ganda was used to stir up feeling and 
threats of violence against the Negro, 
and to defy duly constituted authority. 

The second incident recounts the 
ugly story of the rise of Hitler and 
Nazism, and of the use of propaganda 
against the Jews. In these days when 
some misguided patriots feel we 
should have preserved Nazi Germany 
as a buffer against the threat of Com- 
munist Russia, it is necessary to recall 
the fiendish ways of the Nazis. Propa- 
ganda set a fire in the world that has 
not yet been put out. 


The third story comes back to our 
own continent to an incident occur- 
ring nearly 60 years ago. Propaganda 
fed on the natural indignation of gen- 
erous Americans and was used for the 
selfish purposes of powerful news- 
paper owners. Propaganda started an 
unnecessary war to settle a wrong that 
needed to be settled, but which could 
have been settled more effectively in 
a peaceful way. 

The fourth story indicates that the 
use of propaganda is not new. It was 


_ effectively used by selfish men against 
the Son of God himself. 

Certainly, then, we dare not be in- 
different to a device so frequently and 
so effectively used. Let’s look at this 
thing called ‘propaganda’ a bit more 
closely. 

To begin with it was not always a 
“bad” word. The dictionary defines it 
as a ‘‘group, effort, or movement to 
spread particular doctrines, informa- 
tion.” All of our Christian witnessing 
could be described by this word if we 
knew it only in its good sense. 


But as we have been thinking of 
it propaganda is a word with a num- 
ber of bad marks against it. 

1. It is designed to secure results 
that will be for the good not of all, 
but of a group, large or small. It may 
work harm, violence, or destruction 
against some persons or groups. 

2. It depends on the ignorance of 
those to whom it is directed, some- 
times on their already held dislikes or 
prejudices. 

3. It appeals to the emotions alone, 
not to the reason or the Christian con- 
science, to which, of course, the emo- 
tions may be related. 


4. It stirs up hate, strife, violence, 
and a greater host of evils. It does not 
result in understanding, in a peaceful 
church, community, or world, or in the 
settling of any tensions and problems. 

How much propaganda have you 
fallen for? 


T'O-P1C..D-E A'S 


The four incidents 
“Propaganda at Work’’ could be the 
title of the first part of this topic. Leaguers 
may dig in the library for more informa- 


tion on the first three incidents, and in 
the Bible for the fourth. They may think 
of other incidents in which the use of pro- 
paganda occurs. 

Remember what we mean by propaganda: 
The making of statements, false, or partly 
true, about a person or a people for a 
selfish or vicious purpose. 

In each incident ask these questions: 

1. Why was propaganda used? 

2. How was it used? 

3. What was the nature of the propa- 
ganda? 

4. What were the results? 

5. What would have been the alternate, 
Christian attitude and action? 


Propaganda’s “bad marks” 


Near the end of the topic the four marks 
of propaganda aie listed. These are to be 
found in nearly every incident or situation 
where propaganda has done its dirty work. 

Keeping in mind question No. 5 imme- 
diately above, let the leaguers re-write 
these as positive statements of ways Chris- 
tians should act and think in situations 
like those described. 

Worship suggestions 
SCRIPTURE: John 8:31-36, 43-47 
HYMNS: 

“I Would Be True” 

“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 

“Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 
PsALM No. 1 


For more information 

Life Magazine, Oct. 11, 1954. Page 45. 

Germany Under Hitler. By Mildred S. 
Wertheimer. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. 1935. Pages 17ff. 

The Nazi State. By William Ebenstein. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1943. 
Pages 152-3. 

Brittanica Book of the Year. 1946. Page 
417. 

The March of Faith. By W. R. Garrison. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1933. 
Pages 166-173. 

A Basic History of the United States. By 
Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. Philadel- 
phia: The Blakiston Co. 1944. Pages 342-3. 
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Evangelism Know-How 


How do you get names for a prospect list? What methods 


of witnessing have produced solid results among youth? 


By Albert H. Keck, Jr. 


66 PASTOR, the masculine voice at 
the other end of the telephone 
line said, “I know it is almost 11 
o'clock, but would you come up to the 
dorm for a few minutes.” Before I 
could answer, he explained the reason 
for the late call. 


A few days before, a Chinese stu- 
dent had enrolled at the college. With- 
in hours some of the boys had dis- 
covered that he was not a Christian. 
Now in a “bull session’’ in which he 
had been hospitably included, the stu- 
dents were discussing religion. But the 
Christian boys were stuck. They 
needed me for reinforcement. The 
Chinese student was asking them ques- 
~ tions about their faith, and they were 
having difficulty in answering them 
satisfactorily. 

Several facts in this incident are 
essential. First, the boys were friendly 
to a new student. Second, they were 
concerned enough about their faith 
to discover whether he was a Chris- 
tian. Third, they used an opportunity 
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at hand—the “bull session’—to wit. 
ness and evangelize. Fourth, they wer 
made emphatically aware of the fact 
that Christians need to be crystal clear 
on what they believe and why. Fifth, 
they enlisted the help that they felt 
might further their purpose. 

Winning all people to Christ is the 
ultimate goal of the Christian be- 
cause it is God’s goal. This involves: 
supporting the world-wide mission 
efforts of the church. But the front 
line of the battle for us is where we 
are. The weakness of some Christians 
is in never witnessing to the people 
in their own community. 

A mask of sorrow on her face, 

She sighs and frets her pretty mind 

For anguish suffered by the race. 

“Alas,” she cries, “poor humankind!” 
But fellow men are creatures she 

Regards as from a frosty steeple. 

Her passion for humanity does not, it seems 
Extend to people! 

Who are the people we must seek? 
If you don’t know, is there any way 
to find out? (To the leader: Before go- 
ing on, get the group’s answers to 


ee, 
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The filmstrip Share Christ Today provides training in visitation evangelism for 
both young people and adults. It is available from the Luther League of America. 


these questions, On the basis of what 
follows, perhaps you can even get 
them to list the names of individuals.) 


He’s on my list 
If you know your Gilbert and Sul- 
livan you will recall from The Mikado 
the emperor’s list of names and how 
often he sings, “I’ve got him on my 
list.” Almost everyone has a list of 
names—men on the baseball team, 


girls whom it would be fun to date. 
The Luther League needs a list, too. 
It might be called a prospect or re- 
sponsibility list. Cards are usually 
needed for such a list. (They are avail- 
able from the ULC Board of Social 
Missions.) A master file is kept and 
duplicates are used for assignment of 
calls. A complete record is kept on the 
cards of information about the person, 
calls made—including dates and 
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names of callers—and results. 

Any person for whom your group 
may have a responsibility and who 
does not have a vital relationship to 
the church should be on the list. This 
includes inactive and lapsed members 
and non-members. A youth group is 
usually more concerned about young 
people. Your first efforts should be 
with those of your own age. Often, 
however, young people seek to witness 
to people of all ages. 


Where to get the names 


Here are a few of the sources. You 
will know others. 


1. Contact your congregational 
evangelism committee and ask for 
names of young people on the com- 
mittee’s list. (A live committee will 
give them to you regularly and will 
have some young people working on 
the committee. ) 

2. Ask your pastor, if your congre- 
gation has no evangelism committee. 
He will surely have a list. 

3. Conduct a census of your neigh- 
borhood or urge the evangelism com- 
mittee to sponsor one. 

4. Check Sunday school class rolls 
for your age group and list anyone 
who is not a,confirmed member of the 
church. 

5. Some public schools record 
church affiliations of all students. Get 
a list of the unchurched. If this is 
_ not available you might get permission 
to conduct a school religious census. 
If you can’t do this, you can ask and 
listen for clues personally and get some 
names even if you can’t get them all. 

6. Check all young people who 
move into your neighborhood. Watch 
the moving vans! 

7. Check your church’s guest reg- 
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ister regularly. 

8. Ask young people who work 
where you work. 

9. Don’t forget the possibilities in 
such groups as the Jews, immigrants, 
and neglected persons. 

10. You may have some young 
people in your youth group who do 
not belong to the church. 


Inactives are easiest 


I mentioned above that our re- 
sponsibility is for inactive and lapsed 
members as well as for non-Christians. 
You will discover that some of the 
individuals you list will be in the 
former class. These ought to be sep- 
arated from the others. This is the first 
group you should try to win—or win 
back. It probably will be easier for 
you to begin this sort of work by 
seeking those who have once professed 
their faith in our Lord. 

If you decide to begin in this way 
you will want to make this list of 
lapsed folk as complete as possible. 
Do you keep your copies of LUTHER 
Lire? Find the issue of August, 1952, 
and read the article, ‘Scavenger Hunt 
for Souls.’’ Pentecost Luther League of 
Milwaukee went over the church rolls 
and found 138 young people who were 
not active Luther leaguers. They went 
after these first, not only because they 
were their responsibility but so that 
they would have a larger group of 
leaguers available to go after those 
completely outside the church. 

Some have become discouraged after 
seeking to win the lapsed and have 
dropped the whole matter. Whether 
or not you have tried such a program 
and regardless of the results, these 
facts should be remembered: 


@ We are responsible in evangelism 


for faithfulness in the task. The re- 
sults are in God’s hands. 
® Our task in evangelism comes be- 
cause of the nature of the gospel and 
not because of the likelihood of re- 
sponse. 
@ There is no substitute for thorough 
preparation, a devoted spirit, and care- 
ful following of a good plan. 
@ Such programs are hard work. This 
must be accepted at the very start. 
@ One develops skill in such work 
only through experience. Therefore, 
keep on doing it in spite of everything. 
Personal preparation 

Do you feel, ‘This is not for me!” 
or, “I don’t think I could do that sort 
of thing?’ Perhaps you feel just the 
opposite about it. “Let’s get busy. 
What are we waiting for?’ In either 
case remember that so vital a task de- 
mands thorough personal preparation. 
Jesus trained his disciples. We need it 
even more. Both enthusiasm and edu- 
cation are needed. Here are sugges- 
tions for your personal preparation. 

1. Be sure your own faith is liv- 
ing and vital. 

2. Know, love, and understand the 
Bible. 

3. Develop a practice of prayer. 

4. Study and know human nature. 

5. Be crystal clear about your own 
basic Christian beliefs. 

6. Cultivate Christian 
people. 

7. Cultivate patience and_persist- 
ence. 


love for 


@ The Rey. Albert H. Keck, Jr., 
is pastor of St. Andrew’s Church 


on the campus of Lenoir Rhyne 
College, Hickory, N. C. 


8. Be humble and teachable, al- 
ways ready to learn more. 

9. Know your church’s faith, prac- 
tice, customs, and history. 

Some of these qualifications must be 
developed privately and you will need 
to set up a definite program toward 
that end. In other cases much may be 
accomplished by studying and sharing 
as a group. Several league sessions 
could be devoted to them. 


Ways and The Way 


In recent years the whole Christian 
church has become more conscious of 
the needs in evangelism. There have 
been studies, test programs, guides, 
books, visual aids, and outlines of 
methods by the scores. Our own ULC 
has done much and at its last conven- 
tion appropriated over half a million 
dollars to promote an evangelistic 
effort during 1956-57. 

Christendom seems quite well 
agreed that the way for this work is 
that of continuous personal visitation. 
That should be the program followed 
in the league. Details on how to visit 
are available from the LLA evangelism 
committee and the ULC Board of So- 
cial Missions. Some synods also have 
prepared evangelism guides for youth. 

We should be aware, however, that 
there are other ways to attract youth to 
interest in Christ. These ways can be 
used as supplements to personal visi- 
tation and for variety. Here are some 
of them: 

Tracts and other literature. 
Social events. 
Youth rallies. 
Advertising. 
Youth conferences. 

6. Casual contacts 
planned ones. 


WA Bw he 


rather than 
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7. Church  services—regular and 


preaching missions. 


In it all we must remember that 
what we are speaks louder than what 
we say. We witness by our lives. The 
attractiveness and love of Christ must 
shine forth in what you are and what 
you do. If we claim to be Christians 
people will judge the grace and power 
of Christ by what he has done in us. 
For that reason our prayer must ever 


be: 


Live thou within us, Lord; 
Thy mind and will be ours; 
Be thou beloved, adored, 
And served with all our powers; 
That so our /ives may teach 
Thy children what thou art, 
And plead, by more than speech, 
For thee with every heart. 


TOPIC IDEAS 


1. Let the local league’s evangelism sec- 
retary fit this into the evangelism program 
planned or under way. 

2. Invite the congregational evangelism 
committee to study and present this ma- 
terial together with their own program. 

3. If the league has had an evangelism 
effort in recent months present this ma- 
terial as a check-up on what was done 
and how it was done. 

4, Present the gist of the article briefly 
and spend part of the time actually start- 
ing a list of prospects. Have copies of the 
church roll, Sunday school classes, and 
other prospect lists there. 

5. Have a round-table discussion on the 
- divisions of the topic. Get all the answers 
and discussion possible from the group be- 
fore giving the answers in the topic. 


Worship outline 
Note: These materials will be used in 
various orders and ways depending upon 
the type of presentation of the topic. 
HYMN: 
“We've a Story to Tell to the Nations” 
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Have a different person read each 
stanza as the pianist plays the music. All 
four read the refrain, only after the last 
stanza. 

HYMNS TO BE SUNG: 
“Lord, Speak to Me That I May Speak” 
“I Love to Tell The Story” 
“Christ for the World We Sing” 


ScRIPTURE: Luke 10:1-2; Acts 16:25-34 
PRAYERS: 


O God, who hast made thyself known in 
Jesus Christ, whom we believe to be the con- 
summation of all truth and the Saviour of every 
man who will believe: Give us, we pray thee, 
such a clear sneeee of his truth and such 
a rich experience of his grace that others may 
be drawn to him through the witness of our 
lives. Amen. 

O God, let me touch as many lives as possible 
for thee every day. And every life I touch do 
thou by thy Holy Spirit quicken, whether through 
the word I speak or the life I live; through 
Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


Have silent prayer for individuals 
known to be non-Christians. 


Questions for discussion 

1. See questions indicated in topic. 

2. What reasons for evangelism can you 
list? (This will be review of other basic 
material.) 

3. Which is the hardest step in evan- 
gelism—getting started, being natural in 
conversation, asking for a decision of some 
kind, or answering excuses? Why? 

4. Does the rising rate in juvenile de- 
linquency tell us anything about the need 
for evangelism? 

5. Do you think young people should 
approach persons who are older in the 
name of Christ and the church? 

6. What does it mean to have a prayer 
list? Can this be helpful in evangelism? 


Service projects 

1. Offer assistance to the congregation’s 
evangelism committee. 

2. Urge and sponsor a neighborhood or 
community census. 

3. The Luther League could decide to 
make an intensive effort to get new mem- 
bers for the league and Sunday school. 

4. Compile a prospect list of young 
people and share it with the pastor and 
evangelism committee. 


Squabbles and competition have been replaced by an over- 


all strategy for the starting of new Lutheran missions. 


He Sharpens 


the Church’s Growing Edge 


By Betty Westrom 


Dr. Hoyer has pressured Lutherans into 
establishing 125 new congregations a year. 


| DON’T like to travel. I don’t 
like to be away from home. I 
don’t like to boss or be concerned 
about money matters.” 


These words sound strange when 
uttered by Dr. H. Conrad Hoyer, who, 
as executive secretary of the Division 
of American missions of the National 
Lutheran Council, spends the greater 
part of a 168-hour week traveling 
away from home while overseeing the 
business and financial program con- 
ducted by the five departments within 
his division. 

It is not at all out of the ordinary 
to find him returning at midnight to 
his suburban Chicago home after a 
train trip of several hundred miles. 
This may be his first ‘visit’’ home in 
several days or even weeks. 

The tired man sets down his bag 
and briefcase, then quietly shuts the 
kitchen door and turns on the light. 
On the wall of the kitchen is a black- 
board that Dr. Hoyer consults im- 
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mediately to discover what messages 
his family has recorded for him while 
he was traveling. There may be word 
of a telephone call or perhaps a sug- 
gestion for his midnight snack. May- 
be the board contains news of his five 
children. This small space on the 
kitchen wall is ‘communications cen- 
ter» for a family who rarely see their 
husband and father. 


After a few hours of sleep the NLC 
executive is set for another stint of 
the Chicago phase of his duties—a 
few days in his office to catch up on 
his mail, consult with members of his 
staff, check on office affairs, give coun- 
sel to advice-seeking clergymen, and 
plan additional American mission 
work. Then the clothes are once again 
packed into the suitcase and Dr. Hoyer 
boards another train or plane for al- 
most anywhere within the 48 states 
that comprise his ‘‘parish.” 


25 million Americans move 


Under Hoyer’s leadership an excit- 
ing chapter has been written in the 
history of American missions. It is a 
demonstration of what can be done 
when eight separate Lutheran bodies 
move cooperatively toward a more 
vital mission program for the entire 
United States. 

Until the founding of dhs division 
12 years ago, Lutheran work in Ameri- 
can missions was marked by duplica- 
tion of effort and lack of over-all 
strategy. Each church group appropri- 
ated funds and began new missions, 
but the work was not coordinated. 

World War II rallied the separate 
bodies of the NLC into a cooperative 
venture. With the bursting of the first 
bomb, Americans began to move. ‘‘Mo- 
bility’ was the most characteristic fea- 
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ture of the war years. More than 25_ 
million Americans changed their place 
of residence at least once during the 
period, and millions of these moved 
many times. 

Provision was quickly made for the 
spiritual needs of servicemen and their 
families. But what of the others—the 
thousands of uprooted families living 
in barracks or trailers or other tem- 
porary housing near the great war in- 
dustry centers ? 

The Lutheran churches might have 
been paralyzed by the enormity of the 
challenge. They might have elected to 
sit quietly by, leaving to someone else 
the job of ministering to Americans on 
the move. But ecclesiastical leaders 
knew that Christ’s church must go 
where his people go. 

The assignment of executive secre- 
tary of the (then) Commission on 
American Missions was given to a 
young Lutheran pastor who was serv- 
ing in Chicago's Calvary Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer. 
The church needed an aggressive man 
who could be counted on to bring the 
challenge of the wartime emergency to 
America’s Lutherans. Pastor Hoyer had 
gained church-wide notice because of 
three “fighting” speeches he had given 
before youth groups. And through 
leadership of Bible camps, he had 
proved himself an able organizer and 
administrator. 


Disciplined to do the unpleasant 

The fact that Hoyer travels, and is 
away from home, and concerns him- 
self with money matters despite his 
dislike for all three is not surprising. 

Since the age of 14 he has dis- 
ciplined himself to do things that per- 
sonally are unpleasant if they accom- 


plish the purpose of being of ‘“‘service 
to God.” 

The lad’s early interests centered 
around history, arithmetic, and me- 
chanics. He felt little attraction to art, 
writing, or speaking. At the age of 
13 he had already received his ama- 
teur radio operator’s license. 

After his first year of high school, 
Conrad dropped out for a 12-month 
session on the 160-acre farm operated 
by his Swedish father in South Dakota. 
It was a year in which he had time for 
playing around with radio and wireless 
telegraphy. But it also was a year in 
which he had time to think about the 
direction that his life would take. In 
the period a sense of call to the min- 
istry crystallized. 

Returning to school, the pastor-to- 
be relegated the mathematics and 
science that he had always loved to 
the role of “‘side interest.” And he 
threw himself vigorously into the 
study of English and speech, which he 
instinctively disliked. These were the 
skills that would be most useful to 
him as a pastor, so these were the 
skills that must be developed. He be- 
came editor of the school paper and 
was active in oratory and debate. 

As highest ranking boy in his high 
school class, he was given a scholar- 
ship to the University of South Da- 
kota. But after one year he was forced 
by lack of funds to leave college. He 
took an examination for a teacher's 
certificate, and spent the next seven 
years alternating between teaching and 
studying. Finally in 1931, he was 
ready to enroll in Augustana Theo- 
logical Seminary in Rock Island, III. 

At the age of 29, Pastor Hoyer was 
ready for his first parish, Central Lu- 
theran in Madison, Wis. Just three 


blocks from the state capitol, Central 
was a downtown parish organized by 
Swedes who regarded their national- 
istic ties as exceedingly important. 

Pastor Hoyer determined that 
“Swedishness” must be de-emphasized 
in favor of an outreach to the city. 
During the four years of his ministry 
the parish remained small, but it be- 
came a typical city congregation, bring- 
ing into its membership people of 
many different nationality back- 
grounds. 

This interest in community outreach 
—serving a cross section of America 
instead of just ‘‘our people’’—is at 
the very center of Pastor Hoyer’s phi- 
losophy of churchmanship. It is the 
key to his effectiveness as a leader in 
American missions. 

“As a young pastor, I always said 
I'd like to devote myself to bringing 
about more cooperation among the 
churches,” Pastor Hoyer recalls. ‘I also 
said that, if I could afford it, I should 
like to give my life to home missions. 
As it happens, the National Lutheran 
Council has given me the opportunity 
to do both.” 

Inter-synodical works comes easily 
to a man who grew up in an August- 
ana church, attended an Evangelical 
Lutheran Church college, served his 
internship under the supervision of an 
ELC pastor, married a girl of ELC 
background, attended an Augustana 
seminary, and wes ordained into the 
Augustana ministry. 

Bring the gospel somehow 

Two office secretaries and Pastot 
Hoyer comprised the entire full-time 
staff of the Commission on American 
Missions when it began operations in 
October of 1942. Studying the needs, 
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analyzing the resources, and setting up 
the machinery for carrying out the 
program were the things to which their 
energies were devoted those first few 
months. 

“Bring the gospel to people some- 
how!” This was the rallying call in 
those eatly days when many believed 
it to be impossible to minister to 
“people in a procession.” It is still 
the rallying call used by the Division 
of American Missions as Lutherans are 
challenged to minister to all sorts of 
people in all sorts of circumstances in 
all parts of the country. 

The emphasis is on the gospel. The 
emphasis is on people, The emphasis 
is on somehow. Social welfare or edu- 
cational work may be involved in the 
ministry, but all work is pointed 
toward spreading the gospel. The 
people may be poor or rich, young or 
old, Negro or Oriental or Scandin- 
avian, but they are all people in need 
of Jesus Christ. Church services may 
be held in a trailer, a grade school, a 
garage, or a cathedral, but they must 
be conducted somehow. 

From the start Pastor Hoyer was de- 
termined that the program of Christ’s 
church should not be held back . by 
those who considered ‘“‘business as 
usual” good enough for a day of crisis. 

The attitude of far too many Lu- 
therans was: ‘Why bother with them ? 
They probably will have moved again 
before a year has passed.” 

Pastor Hoyer’s reply was always the 
same: ‘“Too often the church goes out 
to ‘get’ people, whereas the church is 
called to serve people—all people, 
people on the move as well as people 
securely established. All have the same 
need for the cleansing and regenerat- 
ing power of Jesus Christ.” 
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Friends-at-large 

Versatility, ingenuity, and imagina- 
tion were needed in setting up the pro- 
gram. No idea was discarded merely 
because it had not been tried before. 
Where it was possible to work through 
a local congregation near the tempor- 
ary community, this was done. But 
where this was not possible a special 
ministry was set up. 

No attempt was made to construct 
church buildings. Services and classes 
were held in school buildings, recre- 
ation centers, or community buildings. 

By June of 1943 the program was 
lined up. For the next 35 weeks the 
NLC churches started work in one 
new place each week. At the peak of 
the temporary work, in 1944, there 
were 42 projects in operation. Up- 
rooted families were being served by 
16 full-time pastors and 35 women 
workers. Thousands of people were 
referred to local congregations for 
spiritual care. 

The Lutheran workers became 
“friends-at-large’’ to the people in 
temporary housing—visiting them in 
their homes and inviting them to at- 
tend church, Sunday school, Scout 
meeting, Luther League. 

Altars, crosses, candles, and other 
appointments were used to transform 
auditoriums into churches. Some trailer 
communities were served by the mo- 
bile “Chapel of the Good Shepherd.” 

Juvenile delinquency declined 
sharply as young people became inter- 
ested in Bible school, Boy Scouts, and 
Luther League. 

Sunday schools in Baltimore and 
Dayton began with more than 100 
children the first Sunday. One thou- 
sand children attended vacation Bible 


school in Orange, Texas. Hundreds of 
youngsters flocked to weekly story 
hours. 


Plan and work together 


With demobilization following the 
war, the number of emergency projects 
was cut from 37 to 17. The post-war 
housing shortage and the new defense 
work that resulted from the Korean 
conflict made it necessary to continue 


the work on a limited scale. 


Having learned that it was possible 
to work together in mission planning, 
the NLC bodies were ready for the 
next adventure in cooperation, the set- 
ting up of regional home mission com- 
mittees. 

Wartime mobility had resulted in 
the formation of many new perman- 
ent communities. The eight groups in 
the NLC, through their individual 


home mission boards, were setting up 


about 60 new parishes each year. From 
all parts of the country came demands 
for new churches—from places where 
Lutherans had never lived before. 
Pastor Hoyer, together with other 
Lutheran leaders, saw that the intelli- 
gent way would be for the churches 
to think and plan together. In 1943 
a regional committee set-up, origin- 


_ally proposed by the pre-war Lutheran 


Home Missions Council, was made a 
part of the Division’s work. Under 
the new plan, every new congregation 
is planned and planted so as not to 
overlap with the work of any other 
NLC congregation. 

The United States is divided into 23 
different home missions regions, with 
an inter-synodical committee in each 
region. These committees meet several 
times each year to deal cooperatively 
with the planting of new churches. In 


this way the pastor of one home mis- 
sion congregation does not find him- 
self a competitor of a pastor of a 
neighboring parish. 

If two synodical groups are inter- 
ested in starting missions in the same 
place, it is the committee which must 
assign the field to one of the bodies. 
Sometimes tensions arise, but they are 
resolved in a spirit of give-and-take. 
Everyone plays the game according to 
the rules. 

Home mission committees also study 
America’s needs and plan the church’s 
over-all strategy: What are the total 
needs of the total church? Shall the 
Lutheran church be content to have 
almost all its membership concentrated 
in a few states in the East and Mid- 
west, or shall it try for greater geo- 
graphical coverage ? 

As the various home mission com- 
mittees plan for the church’s advance- 
ment, Pastor Hoyer and his staff give 
counsel, urging the churches to do 
more than they have done before. He 
asks that they consider not only ‘‘de- 
sirable’”’ fields, where mission work is 
easy, but the more difficult fields where 
the need is great. 

Duplication that already exists is 
also a responsibility of the committees. 
A number of mergers have been 
effected in “over-churched’’ communi- 
ties. 

Calmly, thoughtfully, Pastor Hoyer 
exerts his leadership, stimulating each 
of the synodical groups to greater 
effort. In a speech in Omaha in 1949, 
he threw out a challenge to the 
churches to plant 100 new congrega- 
tions each year for 50 years, with 150 
a year for the first few years of un- 
usual opportunity. Gradually the 
churches are approaching this goal. 
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For the last two years 125 congrega- 
tions have been started each year. 


Psychology of defeat 

During the war years it was the 
rural areas that reflected the negative 
side of the mobility picture. By the 
thousands people left the country. 
Mechanized agriculture made it un- 
necessary to have as many farm labor- 
ers. And the armed forces and city in- 
dustries were absorbing those who left 
the farm. 


As a result, things were not well 
with the rural church. Dwindling 
memberships, a psychology of defeat, 
churches in disrepair, a lack of good 
pastors for the country parish—these 
were some of the symptoms that Pas- 
tor Hoyer noted in the Lutheran 
church, a church that had always 
prided itself on being “rural.” 

The division secretary urged the 
Council to call a full-time person to 
work with the rural church. Pastor 
E. W. Mueller, an experienced rural 
pastor with a zeal for the cause of the 
rural church, accepted the call in 1944. 

“Christ for the Changing Country- 
side’ has been the slogan under which 
the Lutheran rural churches have been 
encouraged to look at their problems. 
Challenging top seminary students to 
devote their lives to the rural ministry, 
holding conferences with pastors and 
laymen to discuss rural affairs, showing 
rural church members their community 
responsibility, encouraging young 
people to stay on the land, reminding 
the whole church of its stake in rural 
America—all these have given new 
vitality to the churches located on the 
countryside. 

“The tide has turned for the rural 
church,”’ Pastor Hoyer observed cheer- 
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fully recently. “We no longer think of 
it as a problem, but as a potential.” 

Perhaps the greatest contribution 
that Pastor Hoyer has made to the 
Division of American Missions has 
been in broadening the point of view 
of the Lutheran church. Repeatedly he 
has protested against the spirit of ex- 
clusiveness that has been the church's 
gravest fault. 

Lutherans have been nationalistic, 
thinking of their church as an organi- 
zation for Germans and Scandinavians 
—for the Andersons and the Petersons 
and the Meyers. They have been a 
“class” church, working almost exclu- 
sively with middle-class white collar 
workers or prosperous farmers, With 
quiet ‘steadiness of purpose Pastor 
Hoyer and his staff have reminded the 
Lutheran church again and again of its 
commission to bring the gospel to all 
men, 


Approach to Jewish people 
Since 1947 Jewish work among 
churches of the NLC has been co- 
ordinated under the Division's De- 
partment of the Christian Approach 
to the Jewish People. A few special 
Jewish missions are maintained, but 
most of the work is carried on through 
regular parish outreach, integrating 
Jewish converts into the life of regu- 
lar parishes. 

Wartime mobility has had some in- 
fluence on this, too, Jewish people are 
now scattered through so many sec- 
tions of our cities that it would not 
be feasible to reach them through spe- 
cial centers. 

The work in Negro communities 
under Council direction since 1951 
also reflects this trend toward inte 
grated membership. Negro communi 


ties were once thought of as communi- 
ties in the South or as “‘racial islands” 
in northern cities. Now, however, the 
Negro is a near-neighbor to hundreds 
of congregations. The Council 
churches still work in all-Negro com- 
munities, establishing and strengthen- 
ing missions. But more important than 
these few congregations are the dozens 
of congregations that have received 
Negro members or are preparing to 
receive them. These churches offer the 
most dramatic evidence that exclusive- 
ness in the Lutheran churches is on 
the way out. 


To meet the mounting problems of 
inner city churches, urban church 
planning became a part of the di- 
vision’s program in 1947. As Luther- 
ans moved from the center of Amer- 
ica’s cities out to the suburbs, the 
church followed them there. Inner-city 
churches were being deserted because 
they seemed unable to reach the in- 
dustrial workers and racial and cul- 
tural minorities. 


The idea of the church’s responsi- 
bility to the inner city is beginning 
to take hold. For example, Advent 
Lutheran Church in Milwaukee is a 
new mission started last year in a 
blighted area. With an aggressive pro- 
gram and sound home mission tech- 
niques the church is growing as rapidly 
as any new suburban mission. 


Interested in D.P.s 


With the coming to America of dis- 
placed persons from the Baltic coun- 
tries, the program of the division was 
expanded to extend service to them. 
Beginning in 1949, the Chicago office 
assumed three new responsibilities: 
Editorial supervision of Latvian, Es- 
tonian, ik Lithuanian devotional 


Papers; provision of information and 
clearance for D. P. pastors coming to 
America on other than church assur- 
ances; and coordination of efforts of 
home mission boards with D. P. pas- 
tors. 


Dr. Hoyer's interest in displaced 
persons is reflected in his own family. 
Ruth, now 13, is a Latvian girl who 
five years ago came to live in the Hoy- 
er’s big house in suburban Midlothian. 
She has been adopted into the fam- 
ily. The other Hoyer children are 
Augustana College student Gustav, 18; 
gifted pianist Helen, 16; Marcus, 11; 
and Bernard, 7. 


Music plays an important part in the 
life of the Hoyers. Mrs. Hoyer is a 
pianist and Pastor Hoyer sang in the 
Augustana College choir. During his 
school teaching days he organized a 
number of mass choruses. 

The Hoyers enjoy doing things to- 
gether. Fishing and gardening are spe- 
cial favorites. They only wish that Dr. 
Hoyer’s work would permit him more 
time at home. .Although 60 per cent 
of his time is supposed to be spent 
in Chicago, Dr. Hoyer’s family makes 
plans independently, knowing that a 
conference or a speaking engagement 
or a special project may call him away. 
Even on their 1951 trip to the West 
Coast (all seven made the 7,000-mile 
jaunt in a two-door sedan) Father 
paused en route to speak at three pas- 
tors’ institutes. 

In spite of disliking some aspects of 
his job, and in spite of being able to 
do little of the preaching and teaching 
which he enjoys so much, Dr. Hoyer 
states, “I love my job. I love it because 
of its purposes and because of the 
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long-range achievements that seem 
possible through it.” 

The 14-year-old farm lad who put 
away his wireless telegraphy and 
forced himself to learn to write and 
speak has grown into a man who is 
willing to tackle chores for which he 
has little ‘natural interest for the sake 
of the larger job that is his consum- 
ing interest. 


“TOPTC IDEAS 


One person may present the topic as a 
unit, or three members may discuss it by 
dividing it as follows: 

I. Explanation of the basic ideas be- 
hind the work of the Division of American 
Missions—such terms as, serving a cross- 
section of America, “inclusive’’ ministry, 
community responsibility, overlapping, and 
mobility. 

II. Report on Pastor Hoyer’s personal 
contribution to the program of American 
Missions. 

II. Brief description of the various 
phases of the division’s work—the ministry 
to temporary communities, home mission 
regional committees, the rural church pro- 
gram, urban church planning, church work 
in Negro communities, spiritual ministry to 
displaced persons, and Christian approach 
to the Jewish ‘people. 


Questions for discussion 

1. ‘What can we, as individual church 
members, do to further cooperation among 
the various Lutheran bodies? 

2. What can our congregation do to 
better serve the community? 

3, What can our young adult group 
contribute to the total program of American 
missions? 

4. Is our congregation a “‘cross section” 
of our community? What segments of the 
population are being neglected? 

5. How has mobility affected our mem- 
bership? Have most of us grown up in the 
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congregation, or have we joined during the 
past five years? How is mobility both a 
problem and an opportunity? 


Service projects 


1. Seek to discover the number of young 
people in the community who wish to farm 
and how many farms are available. 


2. If a new congregation has been or- 
ganized in your area, arrange an exchange 
visit to learn something of the problems 
and the program of the new congregation. 


3. If there are migratory workers who 
spend a part of each year in your com- 
munity, visit their camp and learn if their 
worship and fellowship needs are being 
met. 

4. If there is a trailer camp, other tem- 
porary housing, or a public housing area 
for low income families in your community, 
find out if their needs are being con- 
sidered by your congregation. 

5. Find out the number of new congre- 
gations established in your synod in the — 
last 10 years. : 

6. Study population changes in the 
neighborhood of your church. List racial — 
and national groups in the area. Compare 
these with the background of your church 
membership. Is your congregation bringing 
the Gospel to all people somehow in your 
community? 

7. Assist your pastor and evangelism 
committee in conducting a church mem- 
bership survey of your neighborhood. 


Worship suggestions 

SCRIPTURE: Matthew 9:36-38; I Timothy 
2:4> Acts*1:8: 

Hymns: “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the 
Sun”; ‘The Church’s One Foundation”; 
“Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still.” 

PsALM 146. 

PRAYER: Gracious God, open our eyes to- 
the opportunities for witnessing that lie — 
about us. Help us to see our neighbor 
and his need so that we shall wish to 
share with him the joy that is in thy 
church. In humble gratitude may we help — 
to bring the gospel to all people. ‘— 


It’s still true that ‘“‘all work and no play makes Jack a 


dull boy.” Recreation is important to character growth. 


Plan to Play 


By Elizabeth K. McKinney 


YHOULD you drop into Trinity Lu- 

theran parish house in the Ger- 
,antown section of Philadelphia any 
aturday night you would find about 
50 young people dancing or playing 
dol or bowling. This teen-age can- 
‘en is no flash-in-the-pan project. Kids 
ave been getting acquainted with each 


other and the church through it for 
nine years. 

Trinity pastors have long known 
that leisure-time activities play a big 
part in the character growth of young 
people. They have used the canteen 
to express the congregation’s concern 
for the total personality of its youth. 

The widespread awareness of the 
church’s task in the area of recreation 


etween sessions at LLA caravan training school, leaguers relax in swimming pool. 


was marked by the Luther League of 
America two years ago. At its Oxford 
convention it approved a “recreation 
division” as an official part of its pro- 
gram. 

This insight into the usefulness of 
recreation was not new. Churches 
sponsor ‘a tremendous variety of con- 
structive activities. One of the most 
common is scouting. St. Luke’s Lu- 
theran Church in Reading, Pa., for 
example, has five Girl Scout troops in 
addition to several Boy Scout troops, 
Brownie groups, and Cub packs. 

Some congregations present public 
lecture series on religious, political, or 
civic topics. Others offer their facili- 
ties for educational courses of a re- 
ligious or academic nature. 

Musical activities are among the 
great gifts of the church to the public, 
both in training and concert. Cherub, 
junior, and chapel choirs often sup- 

lement the regular adult choir. 

A small Philadelphia church, Grace 
Lutheran, Roxborough, recently of- 
fered instruction in voice to church 
and neighborhood children. The teach- 
er was a graduate music student who 
had studied in Vienna. 


Family ties strengthened 

Often churches can encourage com- 
munity celebrations in which entire 
families take part. This same Rox- 
borough congregation joins with other 
churches of the neighborhood to mark 
the Fourth of July with a parade of 
costumes and floats. At the close of the 
parade, families gather into church 
units for an all-day picnic. 

Somewhat similar was the Christmas 
parade in the Kensington area of 
Philadelphia last year. After the preen- 
ing of floats, groups gathered for re- 
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freshments in the various churches. At 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Ardmore, 
Pa., a family Christmas party was held 
last December. Family members co- 
operated to present songs, skits, and 
games. ; 

All Saints’ Episcopal Church, Rawn- 
hurst, Philadelphia, uses the family 
idea in its Christmas pageant. Whole 
families participate—the younger chil- 
dren as members of the heavenly host, 
older boys and girls as shepherds or 
travelers, adults as wise men and so 
forth. Both satisfaction and spiritual 
growth accrue for a family that has 
united to reproduce the great drama 
of Christ’s birth. - 


Relish for spiritual things 

How can an individual determine 
which types of recreation help him 
grow into a well-rounded personality ? 
The mother of John Wesley had this 
answer for her son: “Whatever weak- 
ens your reason, impairs the tenderness 
of your conscience, obscures your sense 
of God, or takes off the relish of spir- 
itual things—that thing is sin for you, 
however innocent it may be in itself.” 

Ask yourself: Does your recreation 
make you feel more friendly and co- 
operative? Have you learned a new 
skill? Are you happier, healthier, more 
sensitive to your responsibilities in the 
community? Are you more aware of 
beauty in art, music, and religion? Do 
you know God better ? 

If you are not receiving these values, 
then something is lacking. Perhaps the 
leadership in your activity was poor. 
Or maybe you chose an activity that 
did not lie along the lines of your 
interest or ability. Perhaps you did not 
participate fully and freely. 

Much of the learning in recreation 


comes not from the activity itself, but 

from what happens within you as a 
result of the activity. If the project was 
a play or operetta, besides the actual 
learning of the lines and songs, you 
probably learned to work coopera- 
tively with others, to be poised, and to 
appreciate the emotional and spiritual 
reaction of the person whom you por- 
trayed. 

The stated aim of many summer 

camps is to develop skills in crafts and 
‘physical activities and to promote 
knowledge of religious subject matter. 
But the camper will learn much more 
from the example of the leaders, the 
counselling sessions with advisors, the 
worship services, and the various co- 
Operative activities than from the 
formal program. 


Release of tension 

The release of emotional tension 
through guided activity is also often 
more valuable than the activity itself. 
Child guidance clinics, mental clinics, 
and hospitals use play, crafts, and 
games as a means of self-expression 
and as a release for pent-up Fclings 
I remember observing a doll club in 
action. The children could borrow 
dolls and equipment for the club 
period. The leader in charge learned 
much about the family situation of 
each child through his play with the 
dolls. As a result the leader could 
guide the child in his feelings and 
attitudes toward other members of the 
family. Lhis was a definite use of rec- 
reation as a means of character educa- 
tion. 

Specific aim necessary 


As you consider the recreation pro- 
gram of your church, remember that 
recreation should be tied to a specific 


aim. Don’t dash out and schedule a 
series of parties, folk dances, or sports 
events just because you have suddenly 
realized that your church offers little 
or no recreational opportunities. Recre- 
ation is not a cure-all. Only when it is 
part of the total process of Christian 
education can it make its best contri- 
bution in developing Christian char- 
acter and personality. 

An interesting use of recreation in 
the week-day school of St. Paul’s, Ard- 
more, illustrates this close integration. 
The children come directly from 
school to the church for religious in- 
struction, But, to relax tension and to 
promote a feeling of fellowship and 
cooperation, the children go first to the 
social room for group games and ac- 
tivities. An interesting sidelight of 
this activity is that since all ages play 
together, the older children learn to 
care for and be patient with the 
younger children. This play period 
better represents the actual family sit- 
uation than the artificial group di- 
vision by age. Naturally this limits the 
activities to some extent, but possibly 
the character development is of more 
value than the learning of specific 
game skills. 

Recreation should have an aim. But 
what is that aim? Is it to make ex- 
cellent athletes, to curb delinquent be- 
havior, to draw into the group a re- 
tiring individual? Or is it to provide 
a Christian atmosphere in which the 
foregoing aims can be accomplished ? 
Unless the love of Christ motivates the 
recreation leader, these aims may fall 
short of their goal. 

Examine this situation. In a large 
Eastern city is an undenominational 
home for dependent children. It does 
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not have the services of a regular 
chaplain. The leaders are, for the most 
part, lacking in Christian conviction. 
Because, however, of the excellent 
sports program offered, as well as the 
clinical, psychological, and psychiatric 
services, many problem children are 
sent to ‘live there. Time and again, 
in spite of these advantages, the fol- 
lowing scene takes place. A sullen 
teen-ager stands in juvenile court be- 
fore the judge. The judge says, 
“Charles, you have always been a 
problem to us, but we placed you at 
the home because you expressed an in- 
terest in the active sports program 
there. My report tells me that you 
failed miserably in your ability to get 
along with the group. We have no 
choice but to place you at a state train- 
ing school until you show improve- 
ment.” 

Why does this scene occur time and 
again? Is it not possible that the lack 
of any real Christian influence pro- 
duces these failures in spite of all the 
psychiatric, psychological, and recre- 
ational opportunities? Recreation 
should be recreation PLUS—plus op- 
portunities to grow in character 
through Christian experiences. 


Planned hobby shows 


In addition to continuing activities 
such as sports and canteens, single 
recreational evenings are enjoyable and 
often bring unexpected results. Oc- 
casionally congregations sponsor hobby 
shows in which either community ex- 
perts or church members with special 
interests set up exhibits or demonstra- 
tions. 

About 10 years ago, Trinity Church, 
Germantown, held a ‘Hobby Lobby.” 
A visiting deaconess, Sister Helene 
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Kuechler, watched the art demonstra- 
tion and decided to spend the evening 
experimenting with brush and paint. 
The art supervisor said the results 
showed promise and encouraged Sister 
Helene to continue. She did continue 
and became widely recognized as a 
fine amateur artist. 


Sister Helene spent last year travel- 
ing in the Mediterannean region, par- 
ticularly in the land of Jordan. There 
she studied the locale and people 
among whom our Lord was born. Her 
aim was “'to learn to portray Biblical 
portraiture realistically.” Had it not 
been for the chance attendance at a 
hobby show, Sister Helene’s talent 
might never have been developed and 
those to whom she has brought pleas- 
ure through her art would have missed 
a life enriched by color and beauty. 


Sister Helene says to those who 
would express themselves through art: 
“Strive to get the best possible teach- 
ers. Anyone can copy art by figures, 
but to learn by doing and self-expres- 
sion is the only way. My art has made 
me more sensitive to detail and ob- 
servation. Even with my camera shots, 
I have most unusual ones because my 
eye is trained through art.” 

Another special evening which of- 
ten discovers unknown ability is the 
talent show. One such show, spon- 
sored by the Brotherhood of a church, 
sought out any church members with 
vocal, instrumental, or speaking abil- 
ity. An evening’s program was pre- 
pared and proved to be full of enter- 
tainment and fellowship. 

Often overlooked in evenings of 
this sort is the use of the verse choir 
—the reading in solo or group of the 
many lyric passages of scripture or fine 


| poetry or selections from the great 
books. It is the Charles Laughton sort 
of thing done by a group. All that is 
necessary is an ability to read with ex- 
pression and a love of great literature. 


Game and reading room 


_ One more type of recreation which 
can be either constant or occasional, 
depending upon its use, is the setting 
up of a quiet game and reading room. 
The church, if local libraries do not 
carry the better religious novels, has 
a responsibility to see that books, such 
as Sholem Asch’s The Apostle, The 
Nazarene, Moses, and Mary, are avail- 
able to its people. 

Included in this library set-up could 
be recordings of the masters in music. 
Such an arrangement was made avail- 
able to servicemen during the last war 
at the Lutheran Service Center in Phil- 
adelphia. Records might be made avail- 
able on a loan basis from members of 
the congregation. 

In the book and record room should 
be provided the better table games— 
for example, Parchese, Dominos, 
Scrabble, Checkers, and Anagrams. 
This type of game provides a quiet yet 
stimulating entertainment, particularly 
for couples looking for a self-partici- 
pating type of recreation as opposed 
to television or movies. 


Meets life needs 

Not long ago at a women’s meet- 
ing, color slides were shown that de- 
picted life at Camp Witmer, the inter- 
racial camp sponsored by the Lutheran 
Social Mission Society of Philadelphia. 
On several slides appeared a husky 
counsellor who had grown up through 
various phases of the social mission 
program. He represented the desirable 
result of such a program, Since Bob 


was a member of a “minority group,” 
he undoubtedly encountered many dif- 
ficulties in the way of Christian de- 
velopment. But because he had the wis- 
dom to continue attending a good rec- 
reation program and because such a 
program with dedicated Christian 
leaders was available to him, Bob has 
reached Christian manhood success- 
fully. 


As succeeding slides flashed by, I 
recognized other boys, now junior 
counsellors, whom I had _ formerly 
guided through woodwork and dra- 
matics clubs and summer Bible school. 
At the time, some of the boys were 
noisy and inattentive. But apparently 
the crafts and other portions of the 
program met needs in their lives, for 
the results showed it. Here they were 
—Andy, Bob, and Sonny—giving their 
time to others of their neighborhood 
as junior leaders at a Christian camp. 


Aims and purposes 
What then are the aims and pur- 
poses of a recreational program ? Surely 
fun is important. It is not often said 
of Jesus that he had fun, Yet I am 
sure that he thoroughly enjoyed the 
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is a home away from home 
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individual student 
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college of The United Lutheran Church 
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Cana wedding, the dinners and fel- 
lowship at Lazarus’ home, the sails on 
the Sea of Galilee. Jesus knew that 
wholesome fun and a lively faith go 
hand in hand. 


Character development is basic for 
all church recreation. The best in 
games, skill, music, and books, should 
be offered to, and expected of, the 
participants. 


Personality development is largely a 
result of recreation. Persons with 
varied interests, hobbies, and_ skills 
have much to offer to others from their 
own extended outlook. An apprecia- 
tion of art, good literature, fine music, 
and God's creation cannot help but 
enrich life for those who pursue this 
phase of recreation. 


Health will undoubtedly be a by- 
product if care is taken to suit the ac- 
tivity to the age and ability of the par- 
ticipant. Surely all of the various ac- 
tivities mentioned bring about a re- 
lease from tension and worry and an 
awareness of the possibilities of deep 
enjoyment of life. 

Playing on teams and planning for 
a social brings about a community 
spirit within the group. The members 
become socially integrated. No one re- 
mains on the outside in a good recrea- 
tiom program. 

Sister Helene typifies another aim of 
the good recreation program, develop- 
ment of skills in creative and cultural 
recreation, The Christmas pageant il- 
lustrates the enrichment of family life. 
Any recreation that offers a family a 
skill to share together or brings the 
family into a closer unit is good recrea- 
tion. 

If the foregoing aims are accom- 
plished, it must follow that the church 
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recreation program exercises a con- 
structive influence on the community 
in the improvement of community 
tastes and standards. One definite re- 
sult of this is the effort today to curb 
or remove gambling as a form of com- 
mercial entertainment. 


The recent restrictions brought 
about on the comic book trade was the 
result of direct pressure applied by 
church and community groups. This 
latter service ought to prove helpful in 
further curbing juvenile delinquency. 
The amazing part is that the curb on 
comic books has been brought about 
in less than two years of active pres- 
sure. 

The church’s camping programs 
hint that the participant in the church 
recreational program should absorb the 
concept of the body as the temple of 
the Holy Spirit which St. Paul men- 
tions. As an individual stores up Chris- 
tian associations, “mountain top ex- 
periences,”’ and satisfying skills, the 
Spiritual content of his life is enriched. 


The ultimate aim of any church 
project should be the winning of in- 
dividuals to Christ and his church. 
Recreation, besides being enjoyment 
and fun, should act as a life-line, draw- 
ing and binding individuals to Christ. 
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TE OsPu-Ge 1D EVA:S 


1. Set up the program as a panel dis- 
cussion with a moderator and _ experts. 
Moderator might discuss the philosophy 
of recreation and other panel members dis- 


cuss the various types of recreation and 
how they could apply to the church pro- 
gram. Use audience participation—ques- 
tions from members of the group to the 
panel. If possible, secure experts from 
the church in the respective fields, such as 
the high school coach, a “Y” group leader, 
organist, drama coach, etc. 

2. Prepare an exhibit in the form of 
games, books, records, sports equipment, 
and musical instruments, all grouped 
around a large picture of Christ, indicating 
thereby the influence of Christ in all ac- 
tivity. 

3. An enterprising group might plan 
this meeting in the form of a “hobby 
lobby” with the topic presentation giving 
the Christian approach to recreation before 


separating into the hobby groups. 

4. Present the topic with the use of a 
leader and floor discussion particularly on 
questions used in the topic presentation. 

5. The illustrations in the topic lend 
themselves to story telling. Thus several 
members of the group could be asked to 
retell the illustrations when a particular 
activity is under discussion. 


Worship Suggestions 
1. Theme for Worship—Christian Char- 
acter 
HYMNS: 
CYH 231 “Just As I Am, Thine Own 
To Ber 
CYH 240 “Now In the Days of Youth.” 
CYH 284 “I Would Be True.” 


IF YOU WANT 


Attend a Lutheran College! 


Plan your college career by writing for information! 


Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N.Y. 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 


Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Penna. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N.Y. 

Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The United Lutheran Church in America 


2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D.C. 
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CYH 287 “Let There Be Light, Lord 
God of Hosts.” 


SCRIPTURE: Colossians 3:12-17; Romans 
12; Galations 5:16-26 
PRAYER: 


No. 47 CYH For Grace to Live Aright 
No. 60 CYH Among Tempting Com- 
paniéns 


Questions 


1. Discuss the responsibility your church 
has in substituting wholesome recreation 
opportunities for cheap or passive recrea- 
tion; e.g., constant movies, television, street 
corner activities. 

2. Do you budget your time wisely? 
What do you think of this budget? 
hrs.—Sleep 
hrs.—School, study, job 
hrs.—Eating 
hr.—Prayer and private devotion 
hr.—Housekeeping, helping at home 
hrs.—Leisure-time activities 
hr.—Service to God and others; teaching 
week-day church school, etc. 

3. Do you feel that competitive spoxts 
sponsored by church leagues promote good 
will or ill feeling? 

4. Do you agree that the de-emphasis 
on competitive sports in large colleges is 
wise? Why or why not? 

5. If there is no community council in 
your town for you to approach, what can 


me Wee N OO 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Fully accredited Lutheran liberal 
arts college. Teacher training, 


cooperative programs, medical 
technology, 2 and 4 year secre- 


tarial Modern _ dormitories. 
Write Director of Admissions. 


your group do to improve community rec- 
reation? 

6. Does your group reject the so called 
“bad element’? in your town or do you 
plan activities to draw “undesirables” into 
the circle of Christ’s influence. Discuss. 

7. Undoubtedly someone in the group 
reads or listens to Norman Vincent Peale. 
Discuss his ideas concerning relaxation and 
spiritual growth. 


Projects 


1. If no church library exists, discuss 
with the pastor the possibility of starting 
a library. 


2. Interest the members of your league 
who possess craft skills to use them in the 
summer Bible school or week-day school as 
craft teachers. 


3. Plan interest or hobby groups to meet 
following your league meeting. Ask group 
for activities desired. Plan three or four 
groups as a starter. These ought to run 
from eight to 10 weeks for members to 
learn adequately a new hobby or skill. 

4. Put your recreation leadership at the 
service of the “Golden Agers” of your 
congiegation, 

5. Plan several “open houses” for the 
year, particularly at vacation time, to allow 
your young people away at school to meet 
and know each other informally, and to 
catch up on news. 

6. Contact the proper authority about 
starting a series of family dinners or family 
evenings at the church. 

7. Purchase several good books on recre- 
ation for your own or the church's library. 
You might include: 

Mason and Mitchell, Social Games for 

Recreation, Barnes. 

Harbin, The Fun Encyclopedia Abing- 

don-Cokesbury 

Harbin, Phunology, 

bury 

8. If your church does not do so now 
interest the Sunday school association i 
providing scholarships to send youn 
people to the nearest church summer camp 


Abingdon-Cokes- 


Honor Your Dads 


Here’s an opportunity to say thanks for the many 
things fathers often believe we take for granted. 


By Helen Nortemann 


A BANQUET, honoring fathers of 
leaguers, will give you a chance 
to say ‘thank you” for the many things 
that dads often think we take for 
granted. 

Of course, strong committees to map 
out all phases of the banquet will be 
needed. The dinner committee will 
consider the menu, make the seating 
arrangements, and provide for the 
serving. The publicity committee will 
consider ways of promoting the affair, 
send invitations, and be responsible 
for reservations. The decorations com- 
mittee will “beautify the banquet.” 
And the program committee will carry 
a large responsibility for the proper 
content of activities at the banquet. 

Many ideas for your banquet will 
come out when these committees meet. 
Some suggestions that you may wish to 
develop further follow: 


Dad’s Utopia 
As soon as dad enters the room he 
is handed his slippers. (Of course, 
slippers will have to be collected in 
advance.) Then he is led to an easy 
chair and handed a newspaper. The 


paper is not the usual evening news- 
paper but a special one prepared by 
members of the league. It should carry 
news of league activities throughout 
the year. And it might even include a 
cartoon of dad in some typical pose. 

Instead of a newspaper, you may 
prefer to hand dad a corncob pipe 
and a can of tobacco on which is the 
label, ‘“Put this in your pipe and smoke 
it.” The can should yield, not tobacco, 
but news of Luther League doings for 
the year and even a few facts about 
Luther League of America activities. 
This might be a good idea for the 
league that wants an evening party 
honoring dads but that does not go 
along on the banquet idea. 


Paul Bunyan party 


If you stage a Paul Bunyan party 
you should encourage dad to come 
dressed in rough clothes. As he enters 
the room he should be handed a false 
mustache to hide behind. Tall tales by 
the leaguers would relate the phe- 
nomenal achievements of the Luther 
League—the tons of clothing collected 
for various drives, the gallons of blood 
donated, the acres of beans harvested, 
and—even—the mile of spaghetti con- 
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sumed at pot luck suppers. 


Fisherman’s party 


This motif could better be used with 
a picnic meal or a dinner-pail party. 
The invitations should be written to 
look like fishing licenses and the 
leaguers could come as the “small 
frys.”” A fish pond could be added for 
fun and all the decorations could be 
carried out on this theme. 

Perhaps you would like to have a 
game inspector make a few arrests of 
dads. You could end the party by tell- 
ing fish stories, with the leaguers 
matching dads with tales about league 
activities. 


Make them happy 


When you get started planning, 
ideas will come thick and fast. But be 
sure to remember the following: 


1. Give the dads and leaguers a 
sense of comradeship (something 
shared). 

2. Tell the dads about the Luther 
League and its activities. 


3. Give the dads a swell time. 


4. Serve them a good meal to make 
them happy. 

Right along with these general sug- 
gestions, you should carry through 
some specific ideas to make the ban- 
quet or party a huge success: 

Foop. Do not waste time or money 
on fancy decorations or salads. A 
check of men’s favorite dishes in lead- 
ing hotels shows that their appetites 
run to: Mashed potatoes( big help- 
ings), meat, plenty of bread and but- 
ter, apple pie, and lots of coffee. (P.S. 
Provide a full-sized napkin. A dinky 
one can ruin a man’s meal.) 

For A GOOD TIME. Set a tone of 
informality. Keep the lights bright. 
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(Men like to see what they are eat- 
ing.) Make sure the waitresses are 
dressed in cute hats and costumes in 
keeping with the theme of the ban- 
quet. Make sure also that the waitresses 
keep coffee cups and water glasses 
filled. 

Music. Don’t sing just Luther 
League songs. Provide song sheets of 
old favorites that dad knows— 
“Swanee_ River,’ “Seeing Nellie 
Home,” and some barbershop choruses 
such as “Sweet Adeline’ and “Clem- 
entine.” Have a peppy song leader. 

PROGRAM. Never let time drag. 
The entire banquet should not last a 
minute over two and one-half hours. 

IMPORTANT—BEGIN ON TIME, End 
ahead of time. Have cloakrooms, seat- 
ing arrangements, and all details care- 
fully worked out so that everything 
moves with a zip. 


What is this? 


Answer: Carthage College student 
playing a trombone in the new 
Chapel-Music Hall. Interested in a 
college with outstanding buildings 
and facilities? Then write: Director 
of Admissions, Carthage College, 
Carthage, Illinois. 


(Advertisement) 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT MC 


Eleanor Parker, right, portrays famed opera singer who contracted polio at the 
height of her career. Above she sings ‘Madame Butterfly” aria in M-G-M picture. 


“Interrupted Melody” Tells Marjorie Lawrence Life Story 


Although grand opera music and 
settings dominate the first half of this 
Marjorie Lawrence life story, the real 
punch comes when Eleanor Parker, in 
the title role, is stricken with polio 
at the peak of an operatic career. The 
long fight back, made possible only 
by the staunch faith of her doctor- 
husband Glenn Ford, is an epic in frus- 
tration (and courage) in a day when 
modern therapy was not available. The 
happy ending, albeit in a wheel-chair, 


will open many tear-ducts. Cinema- 
Scope and Eastman Color. 


Memo: Science-fiction fans will en- 
joy Universal-International’s This 
Island Earth which has scientists from 
the mythical planet Metaluna appeal- 
ing to our nuclear experts for help in 
repelling the methodical bombardment 
of their planet by guided meteors. 
Round trip from earth to planet via 
space ship is very interesting. One 
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Tony Martin sings ‘‘Hallelujah!”, one of 
the most rousing Youmans tunes in “Hit.” 


Stewart handles intercontinental bomber 
easier than his baby in “Strategic Air.” 
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mutant provides slight additional men- 
ace. Jeff Morrow, Faith Domergue, 
and Rex Reason. Technicolor. 


Hit the Deck (M-G-M) 


A Navy shore leave set to music 
(and dancing) and providing a youth- 
ful emphasis in the persons of Debbie 
Reynolds and Russ Tamblyn, enthusi 
astically assisted by Tony Martin ano 
Ann Miller, Vic Damone and Jane 
Powell. 


The boys have a 48 in San Fran- 
cisco but spend most of it trying to 
keep out of the clutches of the Shorr 
Patrol, comic version. An amusement 
zone Fun House production number 
with Debbie and Russ is a real pleaser 
Scenically beautiful CinemaScope shot 
of the city by the Golden Gate. Eas 
man Color. 


Strategic Air Command 
(Paramount) 


Men and machines in an intriguing 
glimpse of air defense in the atomic 
age .. . the men, many of them re- 
servists called back into the service 
for a limited time . . . the machines, 
intercontinental bombers of latest de: 
sign, capable of fantastic speed and 
distance performances, Not a war pic 
ture. 

Most thrilling episodes: A crast 
landing on ice-bound Greenland, < 
non-stop mass flight to Japan with one 
plane encountering a hazardous land 
ing approach, and the in-air refueling 
of B-47s near Mt. Rainier, Washing: 
ton. Features James Stewart and Jun | 
Allyson, with sky grandeur by Vist _ 
Vision and Technicolor. 

Eugene Hoeftma: 


New LLA Songbook Results from 18 Months of Screening 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMER- 
ICA SONGBOOK. Philadelphia: 
Luther League of America. 96 pages. 
20c per copy; $2.00 per dozen. 


It's here! The Luther League of 
America Songbook is a printed and 
published reality! The finished product 
“is the result of more than 18 months 
of pre-publication activity by the 
recreation committee of the Luther 
League of America. 


In producing the songbook, the 
‘committee screened many hundreds of 
possible inclusions. Its final selections 
“wete made from a ‘master list’ of 
about 200 hymns and songs. Only 120 
could be squeezed into the published 
volume. 


Probably the first eye-snatching fea- 
ture about the new Luther League 
Songbook is that it is a complete 
words-and-music edition. Music ac- 
, companies the words for every one of 
, the 120 songs — making it rather 
unique in songbook circles. This 
_words-and-music plan eliminates the 
. question: “How does this one go?’ 


One peep at the book’s index reveals 
that there is plenty of variety! Some 
sof the finest hymns in the Common 

Service Book and the Christian Youth 
+) 


Hymnal have been used. Several non- 
Lutheran hymns, written especially for 
youth, will be noted—and welcomed! 

A fine selection of table graces has 
been included. Most of them are short, 
and because of their length, will be 
found at the bottom of pages, scat- 
tered throughout the volume. 

The selection committee went 
“light” on including too many of the 
well-known “‘old favorites.’’ However, 
it went “heavy’’—and wisely so—on 
the international songs. More than 
one-fourth of the total number falls 
into this particular classification. A 
good cross-section of Negro spirituals 
and rounds made the final edition. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


See yourself reflected 


PROM TROUBLE. By James L. Sum- 
mers. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press. 222 pages. $2.75. 


The trials and tribulations of the 
average teen-ager are admirably pre- 
sented in Prom Trouble. Rodney Bud- 
long is a hero in whom a young per- 
son can see himself reflected. From 
his open, warm-hearted actions to his 
self-conscious and awkward manner- 
isms he is truly a most life-like char- 
acter. 
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Rodney was a pretty typical teen- 
ager until his pals put him up for 
class president as a representative of 
the “common man.” Once elected, 
however, he found that these same 
friends weren't so cooperative as they 
had been before. Rather envious of 
his prestige they gave vent to petty 
jealousies. Of course, the thrill of hav- 
ing his “first real girl friend and his 
own car add to the interest. 

A truly delightful book for the high 
school age group, it would make ideal 
reading for some rainy night. 

—JOANN HAGELE 
Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 


Novel about a rich boy 


SECOND TRY. By Don Tracy. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press. 189 
pages. $2.50. 

If your parents left you their fi- 
nancial wealth in a trust fund before 
they died, you would consider it a 
piece of good luck. Not so with Buzz, 
who wants no advice from his admin- 
istrator-uncle. 

Buzz attends a university in New 
York and becomes a football hero. 
But he is caught cribbing on. an exam- 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for de- 
veloping the best capabilities of its students 
and for graduating Christian men and wom- 
en who make good 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 


PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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ination and is startled to find himself 
suspended from the school. He ex- 
pects to return to the university at the 
end of the six-week period. His uncle, 
however, has other ideas. Buzz finds 
himself the unhappy victim of his 
uncle’s undertakings. 

Buzz, the great, unconquerable foot- 
ball hero of the university must now 
attend a “one horse’ college. He 
doesn’t care that he is treated as a 
social outcast, for everyone here is 
just a “hayseed” anyway. Because of 
his bull-headedness he refuses to go 
out for lacrosse, the only outstanding 
sport at the school. A very interesting 
love twist, however, finally compels 
Buzz to give it a try. The coach doesn’t 
have the highest esteem for Buzz, but 
the captain gives Buzz the confidence 
he needs. All these factors involved 
bring forth a very surprising and 
unique conclusion. 

COMMENT: This is a superb story 
for anyone that is interested in sports. 
It is fine for light, entertaining read- 
ing and can be read easily in one 
sitting. 

—GILBERT ASKEW 
Baltimore, Md. 


They got a deed to space 


CELESTIAL SPACE INC. By Charles 
Coomb. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press. 190 pages. $2.75. 


“Three Riverdale Young People 
Claim Ownership of Space. Is It All 
In Their Heads?” 

This was the headline of the sleepy 
town’s newspaper which made the 
whole world take notice. 

Newspapermen, photographers, ra- 
diomen, and TV producers, plus hun- 
dreds of spectators flocked into River- 


dale to learn more of another of Ed- 
die’s wild ideas. 

Insisting that space is matter with a 
lower specific gravity, Eddie and his 
friends secured a deed which gave 
them ownership to all space within 
100 light years. Thus Celestial Space, 
Inc. came into being. 

Eddie’s idea, however, was not as 
senseless as it appeared. Riverdale was 
slowly turning into a ghost town, 
leaving many residents unemployed. 
With swarms of curious spectators 
coming into the town, the residents 
enjoyed a new prosperity. 

The many novel adventures of Ce- 
lestial Space, Inc. should prove to be 
delightful to all young people from 
10 to 15. 

—LEAH JACOBSON 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Biblical love story 


THE FOREIGNER. By Gladys Mal- 
vern. New York: Longmans. 214 
pages. $2.75. 

As with many stories in the Bible, 
the account of Ruth carries a message 
directly related to problems present in 
our life today. 

The problem of racial prejudice 
between the Moabites and the Israel- 
ites is given primary importance in 
The Foreigner. Some of the phrases 
familiar to Ruth and Naomi, not only 
as they made the journey from Moab 
to Bethlehem but as they started their 
new life among the children of Israel, 
are as follows: “The voice of this 
damsel tells me that you are Moabites. 
By the Eternal, I want nothing to do 
with you.” .. . “You married your son 
to a heathen ?”’ How could you? 

To the latter Naomi always replied, 
“True, she is a Moabite and a for- 


eigner, but she is my daughter-in-law, 
and she has been better to me than 
seven sons.” 

The old Hebrew customs seem very 
strange. Ruth as a widow, regardless 
of her own choice, has to marry the 
closest of Naomi’s kin who will as- 
sume the “obligation” of marrying 
her. The plot deepens as Ruth falls in 
love with Lord Boaz. He is second 
in line to Tob who must be the first 
to be offered the hand of the lovely 
Moabite. 

The well-known story, given a 
slightly different treatment, is interest- 
ing as well as exciting. The reader will 
find that the last few chapters build 
up much anxiety on his part even 
though he may be familiar with the 
outcome of events. 

—VIRGINIA SORENSEN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Architect’s Drawing of New 
Monroe Auditorium 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 
A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


Voict R. CroMER, President 
Hickory, North Carolina 
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Henry Martyn Had to Choose Between His Girl and His Work 


By Russell Frank Auman 


ENRY MARTYN has been called 
the ‘“‘most heroic figure in the 
Church of England since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth I.’ He most certainly 
was a brave pioneer who, after a bril- 
liant career at Cambridge University, 
decided to go to the mission field. 
This was in the early part of the 19th 
century when the modern movement 
for world missions was just beginning 
to stir. 

“Here am I, Lord,” he prayed. 
“Send me to the ends of the earth. 
Send me to the rough, the savage pag- 
ans of the wilderness. Send me from 
all that is called comfort in earth. 
Send me even to death itself, if it be 
but in thy service and in thy king- 
dom.” 

In this spirit he prepared himself to 
go to India. He had found the first 
great love of his life—love for Christ. 

Then he. fell deeply in love with 
a gitl whose name was Lydia. She was 
beautiful, vivacious, and popular. And 
he loved her with a passionate devo- 
tion. He dreamed of what wonderful 
_ things they could do for God if they 
went to India together. He pled with 
her to marry him. 

“I love you,” she said. “And I'd 
like to marry you. But as for going 
to India... ” At that point she 
stopped with indecision. Finally she 
gave him her answer. If he stayed in 
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England she would marry him. If he 
went to India he would have to go 
without her. 

Over and over the question ham- 
mered away inside of him: “Lydia or 
India? India or Lydia?’ Two loves 
he had. He wished to keep them both. 
But since he could not, he chose to 
yield his all to the great love. 

“My dear Lydia and my duty called 
me different ways,’ he wrote to a 
friend. “Yet God has not forsaken 
me ... I am born for God only. 
Christ is nearer to me than father, or 
mother, or sister.” He might have 
added, ‘“. . . or Lydia.” 


“God is God” 

Henry Martyn landed in India in 
1806 and set his brilliant mind to 
work at translating the New Testament 
into a native language. He studied 
Arabic and Persian and finally trans- 
lated the New Testament into the Per- 
sian tongue. With hand-wrought gift 
copies for the Shah of Persia and his 
son, he set out to that center of Islam 
to make the presentation in person, 

When he finally stood before the 
potentate, however, he met with great 
hostility. The Moselem court raised a 
cry demanding that he recite the Mo- 
hammedan creed and that he say after 
the courtiers, “There is no god but 
Allah and Mohammed is his prophet.” 
With a threat to his life they awaited 
his reply. Did he remember in that 


dramatic moment a love that had for- 
saken him when the going was tough ? 
Perhaps so. When all was quiet he said 
in a firm voice, ‘““God is God, and 
Jesus Christ is his Son.’ Impressed 
greatly with such courage and faith, 
the Shah ordered him escorted from 
the land in safety. 

On his landing in India in 1811 he 
said, “Now let me burn out for God.” 
He died in 1812 of utter exhaustion, 
literally having answered his own 
prayer. One love had he, and he fol- 
lowed it to the end. 

During the month of June we con- 
tinue our devotional journey through 
the life of Christ. 

June 1—Matthew 7:1-6. When you 
judge others you judge yourself. 

June 2—Matthew 7:7-12. Good 
things come to those who ask. 

June 3—Matthew 7:13-20. Stay off 

the crowded way . 

June 4—Matthew 7:21-29. When the 
rains come. 
June 5—Matthew 4:18-22. Following 

Jesus immediately. 

June 6—Luke 5:1-10. “Launch out 
into the deep.” 
June 7—Luke 5:11-16. Why did 

Jesus pray here? 

June 8—Luke 5:17-26. Your faith 
and my sickness. 

June 9—Luke 5:27-32. How do I 
answer his call? 

June 10—John 5:1-9. Love lends a 
hand. 

June 11—John 5:10-18. Sin’s penalty 
increases. 

June 12—John 5:19-29. Eternal life 
to him who hears and believes. 

June 13—John 5:30-47. But why tre- 
fuse ? 

June 14—Luke 6:1-5. The Lord of 
the Sabbath. 


June 15—Luke 6:6-11. He knows our 
thoughts. 

June 16—Luke 6:12-16. Why did 
Jesus pray here? 

June 17—Luke 
versus riches. 

June 18—Luke 6:27-36. But how love 
my enemies? Why ? 

June 19—Luke 6:37-42. 
what you give. 

June 20—Luke 6:43-49. Judged by 
our talk. 

June 21—Luke 7:1-10. Why is this 
faith great? 

June 22—Luke 7:11-17. Our com- 
passionate Christ. 

June 23—Luke 7:18-23. Jesus an- 
swers John’s disciples. 

June 24—Luke 7:24-35. Greater than 
John ? 

June 25—Luke 7:36-50. “You gave 
me no kiss.” 

June 26—Luke 8:1-3. 
vided for Him.” 

June 27—Matthew 12:22-32. For or 
against ? 

June 28—Matthew 12:33-37. Careless 
words from careless hearts. 

June 29—Matthew 12:38-45. 
housecleaning that left a mess. 

June 30—Matthew 12:46-50. Rela- 
tives all. 


6:17-26. Poverty 


You get 


“They  pro- 


The 
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Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
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PCLATTER BY CONRAD: JR- 


Too much food and too little sleep can ruin a convention 


9 Res majority of LUTHER LIFE read- 
ers will be conventioning during 
the next’90 days. Of course, when we 
make that statement, we have in mind 
three types of conventions: 1) The 
60th Anniversary Convention of the 
Luther League of America, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Aug. 
15-20. 2) State and synodical Luther 
League conventions. 3) Conference 
Luther League conventions. 

“First thing that needs improvement 
about conventions,” reads a recently 
published statement, “is the conven- 
tion delegate. It is shocking to see how 
many delegates waste opportunities 
that a convention opens up to them.” 

The man who wrote that just-quoted 
opinion is full-time director of con- 
vention traffic at one of the best- 
known hotels on the eastern seaboard. 
What he says of hotel-conventioners 
certainly fits the shoes of many church- 
conventioners, as well as college and/ 
or university campus conventioners. 

Here are some suggested “improve- 
ment areas’’ worth considering if you 
happen to be convention-bound: 

1) Plan your own participation in 
the convention. If there are to be 
workshops or discussion groups, pick 
one in advance. Do some researching 
and thinking about the subjects to be 
considered. Then, participate actively 
—wisely and sensibly—in the “‘shop’s 
sessions.” 

2) If you have problems in your 
youth group—and who doesn’t ?—plan 
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to take a minute or two of any so- 
called specialists in your problem-field 
who may be present for the conven- 
tion. Also, talk over your problems 
with other conventioners. No doubt, 
this form of swap-shopping will bring 
to light some new avenues of ap- 
proach. 

3) Capitalize on your meal-time 
hours. Arrange to eat with different 
people—not the same ole crowd— 
every time victuals are served. Bull- 
session with youth from other sections 
of your district, state, and nation, and 
with youth from foreign lands. 

4) Keep a list of new acquaintances 
made at the convention, those of the 
same sex as well as the opposite sex. 
Cull the chaff from the wheat, and 
correspond later with the latter. 

5) Know your limitations. No one 
can be “‘fit as a fiddle” if he over-eats 
or under-sleeps. There is a tendency 
on the part of conventioning youth to 
commit both of these blunders. Strange 
as it may seem, both of them—too 
much food, and too little sleep—lead 
to drowsiness. Your mind needs to be 
operating on all cylinders at a conven- 
tion. You see, someone back home may 
be bold enough to ask you: “Well, just 
what did you get out of the conven- 
tion ?”’ It would be rather embarrassing 
to tell the truth, reporting honestly: 
“I got plenty of food, but no sleep, 
and the two together left me so ment- 
ally benumbed that really I have noth- 
ing more to report!” 
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